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INTRODUCTION 


Vocaticnalisation of post-secondary education which is 
looming large on the horizon of educational reconstruction in 
the wake of the New Educational Policy represents a major 
transformation of the educational system. Through vocationali- 
sation of education is sought the establishment of most vital 
links between school and work, education and productivity, 
education and employment, and education and national deve¬ 
lopment which includes rural, industrial, economic and human 
resource development. It is because of the above perceived 
benefits of vocaticnalisation of'education that high priority 
is to be attached to it in the 7th and 8th Five Year Plans 
according to the New Educational Policy which stipulates ten 
per cent coverage of students at the higher secondary level 
in vocational courses Joy 1990 and twenty five per cent 

by 1995. , t 

% 

Crucial in the successful implementation of the 
programme of vocation&lisation, as in any other programme 
of educational reconstruction, is the role of the class-room 
teacher who^se ultimate responsibility it is to translate a 

■ iy; 

programme into concrete reality*. However, teacher prepa- 
ration for 'vocational courses.at the +2 level has/ not 
received the attention that it-deseryes iwith the result that 
a majority of teachers teaching vocational courses are 
ill-prepared for their demanding tasks which assume far 
greater complexity because of the more exacting combination 
of practical vocational skills, theoretical knowledge and 
teaching competence required for their proper performance. 



As regards the present teaching arrangements fox 
teaching vocational courses, different modes of teacher 
employment are in vogue in different parts of the country. 
While some states have employed teachers from the erstwhile 
multi-purpose scheme or bifurcated courses, some others are 
making use of the existing subject teachers or appointing 
fresh graduates/polytechnic diploma holders/post graduates 
fox this purpose. Employment of part-time teachers including 
skilled workers/professional experts has also been resorted 
to in a number of States as full-time teachers who can 

I* 

impart practical training in the needed vocational subjects 
arc just not available* It goes without saying that the 
above categories of teachers are badly in need of appro¬ 
priate training so that they can do their jobs effectively. 
While the existing teachers of Science, Commerce, Home 
Science, etc. require intensive practical training in 
corresponding vocational subjects, the part-time teach ©ls 
of vocational courses who are f resh-gracluates/post-g r aduates 
without any,practice1 training in the vocations as also the 
requisite pedagogical preparation need to be given both. 
Besides these, training packages in communication skills, 
psychology of adolescence, sociology of education and 

principles and methods of teaching and evaluation are 
required. 

However, in spite of the urgent need for the in- 
service education of teachers for vocational courses, 
most of tho States which have introduced vocationalisation 
of education have not yet designed any systematic 
■ Programme for it. The result is that most of the vocational 
teachers do not possess the requisite theoretical knowledge, 
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practical competence and. pedagogical skills for the effective 
teaching of vocational courses. It is in this context that 
inservico training courses for vocational teachers assume 
special importance as a means of updating the knowledge 
base, developing the vocational skills and abilities, and 
providing proper pedagogical preparation. 

With the above end in view, the Department of Vocations- 
lisation of Education, N.C.E.R.T. has been organising short¬ 
term training courses for vocational teachers of different 

states during summer vacation. The present training course 

and 

for untrained teachers of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, ^Tami1 Nadi 

in the Maint@ronce and Repair of Electrical Appliances is a 

part of this larger programme and is second in the series on 

pedagogy. However, this training course has several distincL 

features. Firstly, it is a package programme of t-eacihor .cducr 

t ion 

and is aimed at imparting the functional and most essential 
aspects of pedagogy in general and the pedagogy of tho 
Electrical Appliances Course, in particular. The course is 
designed to acquaint the teachers with the psychology of 
teaching-learning as also suitable methods for it against the 
socio-economic-cultural background and goals of the 1 Indian 
society. Secondly, the course combines theoretical discussion, 
with sufficient practical work needed for developing general 
teaching skills as also special skills for teaching the 
technology of Electrical Appliances, Thirdly, it is the 
most comprehensive short-duration integrated course by using 
which a large number of untrained teachers can be trained in 
a very short-time by a variety of agencies concerned with 

1 i 1 ’ i , 

vocational education as also teacher-training colleges, 
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Lastly, tho programme can serve as a model 
condensed but integrated courses for other 
Given below are the specific objectives of 


for developing 
vocational areas, 
the course* 


1 * To help the untrained teachers of Electrical 
'Appliances Course develop an understanding of 
tho objectives of school education in the 
Indian context and an awareness of the role 
of tho scho.1 in achieving the goals of 
building up a modern democratic, secular 
and socialist society* 

2. To help them understand the specific objective 
of ^ vocational courses such as meeting diverse- 
abilities . and interests of students, groat c?j 
productivity and employability, economic and 
rural development, reduction in social 
disparities rind so on* 

3• To help them perceive their role* as guides 
and agents of social change and as loaders 
of children. 


4* To help them develop competence to teach the 
vocational subject of their specialisation on 
the basis of accepted principles of learning 
and teaching and-in the context of total 
school curriculum. 


5* To develop in themthe skills for identifying 
selecting, innovating and organising appro¬ 
priate vocational oxperiencos for toaching 
the subjoct of their specialisation. 

,6. To develop in them can understanding of tho 
bio-psycho-social needs of adolescents, 

the ^ problems arising out of their non- 
fulfilment , and the ways in which these 
needs can bo met * 


/ To help them understand and appreciate 

^® K f 1 9 nif±c ; anc e } philosophy, programme, 
problems and proposed targets of voca- 
tionalisation in this country. 


This course is being organised by the Department of 
VocationalisatJ.cn of Education, NCERT, New Delhi with tho 
active help and cooperation of the Regional College of 
Education, Mysore. While the State Governments ifof 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu have very kindly 
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doputed their teachers and the Karnataka Directorate of 

Vocational Education has extended the needed help? the Regional 

College of ‘ Education, Mysore has very kindly provided the 

venue, made boarding-lodging arrangements for participants and 

also provided other facilities for the organisation of the ' 

isation of 

course* On behalf of the Department of Vocations]/Education, 
NCERT and on my personal behalf, I thank the concerned Direc¬ 
torates of (Vocational) Education in the three states and the 

i 

Principal, RCE, Mysore for extending unnstinted help and coope¬ 
ration for the organisation of this training course and 
for making it a success. 

In the pages that follow, papers on important topics of 
discussion and practical work undertaken in the training course 
arc given alongwith important details of the training course. 
Also included are recommendations made by the teachers for the 
improvement of education in the Repair and Maintenance of 
Electrical Appliances Course and for the betterment of their 
woxking conditions and professional status. I take this 
opportunity to thank the resource persons for their painstaking 
labour in the preparation of highly useful papers and the 
trainees for their very active and enthusiastic participation 
in the course. 



Programme Incharge & Professor, 
DVE, NCERT• 
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VO CAT X ON ALIS AT I ON OF EDUCATION-ITS CONCEPT, OBJECTIVES 
__ AND ESSENTIAL FEATURES _ 

Dr. (Mrs) S P Patel 
Profe ssor 

Vocational education is primarily concerned, with preparation 
for work which man undertakes to earn a livelihood and satisfy his 
material and work needs. Work here refers to productive work which 
is of positive use to the society. Vocational education is the act 
of transmitting theoretical knowledge, practical skills, positive 
attitudes, habits and values in respect of vocations so that the 
learner can perform work upto acceptable standards and earn a decent 
living. 


UNESGO in its 1974 recommendation defined vocational 
education as a comprehensive term which includes j 

1. General education. 

2. Study of technologies and related sciences. 

3. Acquisition of practical skills, attitudes, 
understandings and knowledge related to 
occupations in various sectors of life. 


Thus general education is (a) an integral part of 
whlch is 

vocational education, i/ (b) not only a means of preparing youth 
for an occupational field, but also for life-long education. 

Further, Vocational education is not mere technician training, but 
education in the broader sense of the term and is aimed at the total 
development of the learner with particular emphasis on vocational 
knowledge and competence. The broad objectives of vocational 
education as set out by UNESCO ares (1) greater demoo rat is at ion 
of the society, (2) greater economic, social and cultural 
development, (3) greater understanding of the scientific and 
technological aspects of the modern society, (4) development of 
the individuals 1 capecity for significant contribution to national 
life, and (5) greater capacity for action in such a society. 


Vocational education is designed to prepare skilled 
personnel for various areas of production and services. It is 
aimed at enabling its r$ciepients to engage in gainful employment 
including self-employment. It is especially appropriate for those 
who have neither the interest nor the ability for pursuing studies 
of an academic nature and for those who wish to acquire jobs 
immediately after education. For such youth, suitable preparation 
is needed for work in the industry, on the farm, in the office, 
at home, or wherever they can be useful to the society. Some most 
important objectives of Vocational education are given below?- 


•» 


2 . 



1 Tq ensure opt i mum development of human losouices by 
* educating and training youth for work in accordance with 
their aptitudes, abilities and interests. 

2(a) To develop occupational conpetonco among youth so as 
"to ensure a steady flow of skilled workers in existing 
and emerging areas. 

''{b) To correct the mismatch between the supply and demand 
of labour by training youth for middle-level jobs for 
which there is huge demand but little sup ply» 

3 0 To link education with productivity and increased production 
, of goods and services through systematic training of youth. 

4(c) To increase the employmentworthiness of Vocational 
passouts and to develop their capacity for sc 1 f-employment 
by placing adequate stress on entrepreneurship training. 

(b) To prevent unemployment among tho educated youth by 
equipping them for suitable middle-level jobs* 

5. To promote ^he overall economic development c*f tho country 
by supplying well-motivated md well-trained workers to 
fnan diverse jobs in diverse fields. 

S 0 To accelerate rural development by training manpower for 
those vocations which have the potential for better 
utilisation of agricultural resources. 

7 * To r edu c e th e ex c e s £ V7 e and Waste fill press ur e on uni ve r sit j 
education by diverting a Sizeable rumber of students at 
th e +2 s b a ge t o vo c at ion al c our so „ 


O F VO CAT EON Atj BOURSES 


!□ Vocational education is essentially edu6 ition in the 
, broader sense of the term. It cannot bo equated with 
o©clinician training. It should Include general education 
of good quality with specific training in skills. 

o—i v 

2 0 it o'Euns workers for middleHeve 1 jobs which are crucial for 
increasing productivity and improving services. 


Practical work and training are very important for 

X° e 'd on f L education. Vocationalisation of education 

VnTdVfd- 3 *' ^' elo S ln f a Prescribed level of skill 
commensal aue with actual job requirements. 

i v 

’of e qkfik of ’Vocational education should be acquisition 
Tid ctthi° ompet ? nc V Faction processes and 
work places! n9arly lden - ulCal V “hose obtaining in 


5 ”is C oo!sjbie e fn^ a h 0r;L sl f ald be need-based so that it 

Falnfrl neenn f traXned persons to get absorbed in 
gamma occupations or self-employment. 

6 * fie?!bh?tv edU Th tl0I \- Sh ° Uld have a g° od deal of 
education aid ^ intent of Vocational 

to new -kills should constanfcly be adjusted 

to new de-veJopmencs in technology and economy. 



I, Scientific Methods and forms should he adopted for 
the training and development of skilled personnel, 

8, In order to make the vocational courses popular 
and to imbue them with democratic character, provision 
of upward mobility i.e, choices for further educational 




VOCATIONAL! SAT I ON OF EDUCATION IN INDIA" -ITS 
Present Position & Future Directions 


Dr (Mrs) S P Patel 
Professor, 

H istorical Background 

Highly dissatisfied, with the academic and bookish 
character of education in the country, Various commissions and 
committees on education have from time to time recommended the 
diversification cmf^courses at the secondary stage by introducing 
vocational courses of a wide variety In consonance with deverse 
aptitudes, abilities and inclinations of students. The Mudallar 
Commission (1952) w a s of the view that the secondary stage of 
education is a complete stage by itself and after completing 
it, the student should he in a position to take up some vocation 
and enter into the responsibilities of life. As a result of 
this recommendation, multi-purpose schools providing diverse 
courses catering to diverse studnnt abilities and needs were 
started all over the country. However, due to various lacunae 
such as too early specialisation after Class VTII, limited 
number of Vocational courses, overburdened curricula, substandard 
infrostructural facilities, lack of provision §or admission into 
university courses and the lack of public acceptance, multi¬ 
purpose schools could not make much headway. Then came the 
Kotharl Commission in 1964-66 which recommended that school 
education should consist of twelve years instead of 11 years to 
ensure better quality or higher standards of education which 
should be comparable to international standards. 

Taking serious note of the mad rush for universities, 
the commission recommended that in addition to the academic 
stream of education, a vocational stream of education with a 
variety of courses from different areas should be started and 
at least half the number of students desiring higher secondary 
education should be diverted to it In order to prevent this 
rush. Further, the Vocational courses were to be terminal in 
nature as well as leading to higher education after adequate 
experience of work had been acquired by the students. Such 
courses were intended to train skilled manpower needed to 
manage crucial maddle-level jobs-in fural and ruban areas. 

The National Policy Resolution (1968) accepted the 
abo r ve recommendation of the<Kothari Commission and entrusted 
to the NCERT the task of preparing curricula for such courses 
and also helping the states in the implementation of Vocational 
education. 



Present Position 


Consequent upon the acceptance of the recommendations 
of the itothari Commission, programmes for the Vo nationalisat¬ 
ion of higher secondary education in the 10+2 pattern of school 
education were initiated in the year 1976 by some states# ^Upto l 
1979 six states and two union territories; had introduced the 
programme in different.degrees# To date, elenen States and five 
union territories vis# Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Sikkim, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Andaman and Nicobar'islands, Chandigarh, Delhi, Goa, 
and Pondichery have introduced Vocational Courses in agriculture, 
technology, commerce, home-science, papa-medical and miscellaneous 
areas. Besides, Bihar, Orissa, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Punjab are making preparations for the introduction of 
Vocational courses. 


At present, more than 115 Vocational courses in six 
areas as mentioned above are being offered, in different States/ 
Union Territories in the country in higher secondary schools 
or Junior/Intermediate Colleges.^ Their management is in the 
hands of different agencies in difffot states such as the 
Boards of Technical Education/Second ary Education/Higher 
Secondary Education/Intermediate education or the Departments 
of Education which discharge administrative or academic 
responsibilities or a combination of both. In some States, 
recognition has been given to the certificates of Vocational 
courses by appropriate agencies and recruitment rules have 
been revised to make it possible for graduates of Vocational 
courses to c get jobs in the organised sector. Also a certain 
percentage of seats have been resorved in some states for the 
admission of products of Vocational courses to universities 
and institutions of professional..education. The total enrolment 
in Vocational courses at the moment is ahout^and the number qf , 
institutions imparting. Vocational Education at thq higher' 
secondary stage is above 1900. Some, significant steps taken , 
for the promotion of Vocationalisation of education,in the 
country-pare given'below s- 


1. 


m 2. 


!ndpr ^ ar i? f T V ^ tlonal Education has been 
Education? th All-India Council for Technical 

■> * 1 l ” i ' * 1 

Sr l imoiementatioi a of n ?u i0nal level Steerin 8 Committee 
*d.s in operation? 011 ' Programme oJJ Vocat^alisation 

^ ' T tv ^ x I 
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3. An apprenticeship scheme by the Ministry of Education 
offering scholarships o,f Rs.200/~ per month for sia 
months to 3000 vocational students per year is in 
operation* 


Problems and Challenges before Vocational!sation of Educations 

1. The programme of Vocational!sation of education Was 
started in 1976* But it'has made very slow progress* 

It still remains to be introduced in 11 out of 22 states 
and three out of nine Union territories. Sven in States 
where it has been introduced, its coverage is by and 
large not enough. 

2. The public at large has generally remained apathetic to 
the programme. There is greater preference for academic 
education leading to white collar jobs. 

3. Finances for the programme are grossly inadequate, 
Vocational!sation of education is by its very nature 
more expensive as it needs at least a modicum of 
necessary equipment and materials for practical work. 

In the absence of central assistance which stopped 
in 1979, the states have not been able to allocate 
adequate resources to the programme. 1 

4. Lack of proper administrative structures and teacher 

, training has seriously hampered the prograss of Vocation 
lisatlon* In the absence of teachers possessing both 
theoretical knowledge and practical competence for 
teaching Vocational courses, the qualify of Vocational 
-Education has suffered. 

5. There is a serious lack of suitable teaching-leaniing 
and audio-visual materials for Vocational Courses. 

In the absence of 4 these materials, teachers have to 
depend upon their own notes, Which are very often 
not upto the work# 

6. In many states, certificates and diplomas of Vocational 
courses have not been recognised by appropriate agencies 
making it difficult for their holders to get jobs or 
admission into institutions of higher learning. Lack 
of upward mobility for Vocational graduates has thus 
lowered the popularity of these corses. 

7# back of employment apportunities for Vocational graduates 
both wage and self-employment - has .seriously detracted 
from the credibility of these courses. Unless the 
relationship between vocational education and actual 
employment opportunities is strengthened, Vocational 
'education will not assume high stature. 


Vocational Potentia l of Different Sectors/Areass 

j 

* * * ’ » i 1 

J a 

The country has made giant strides in sereral areas 
of economy ever since the attainment of 'independence nearly four 
decades 'ago,. ■ Amongst the developing countries,, India roccupies 
an important place so faults agricultural and industrial ~ as 
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development is concerned. Industrial growth and duvol tinimt 
combined with significant advances in science and technology 
has resulted into the emergence of a multitude of accupati .ns 
unheard of before in which the needs of trained n mp .wor ore 
immense and will further grow. The country is further p oised 
for significant progress in the Seventh Flan in which the 
priorities and strategies of development are expected t i underg > 
important changes aimed at bringing ab>ut more accelerated 
agricultural and industrial development resulting irit- greater 
trade and commercial activity. 


Broad areas of industry, technology, activities and 
services in which vocational courses need to be institutvd are 
building construction, electrical, electronics, Mechanical, 
chemical, petroleum, textile, garment-making, f v\ and catering, 
leather and footwear, health and para-medical, man a ft nt and 
secretarial’ services, 1 import and export, banking? an* Insurance, 
agro-industries and cottage industries, home science and \v-mo 
economics, plastic and performing arts, transport and, c ^mmunicati 
education and social welfare, and so on. It is thus ibvi ms chat 
labour intensive industry and trade have the highest nitential 
for providing varied avenues of gainful employment t , the ; ,r .duot 
of vocational education. This potential should bo- priuorly 
identified and necessary personnel trained for It,, 


.figle_o f _ th , e CTCEHT tad The St ates In The Vocati on-,1 \ e h i. m 
Edu cation ' ““ " 


i i * i 

' 11:16 Vbcatlonal:i -'Sation of education programme assumes 

added complexity since it requires the collaboration and 

■? ation of a multiplicity of agencies working at different 
levels- central. State and Local. At the central lovoL, the 

^irioucr^ 10 " °° Vt - ° f ' Indla the programme 

r t r e s "or it! 3 - r °: ld£3 euidiines ^ ° th - t, 

for the nrovr !° UC ^ 10n and expanslon - ^0 ncademic sunuor 
he programme is provided by the NCTrt u , 

custodian ever since it. i i which *** Its 

Department of Vboat ionali.^^ ““““ the " CBRT ’ th " 

with the task of f ' *>,» *-0» entrusted 

on :s rrr 1, M " oati °''’ 

“ d Mertakthg the needed re a. Lc‘"' U ° 5tl ' m 
and disaemination in this re^d. 
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organises national level conferences and seminars on the subject, 
training courses for Vocational teachers to update their 
Vocational knowledge and professional competence, orientation 
courses for key educational planners, administrators, training 
college and school personnedl, develops minimum competency- 
based curricula and instructional materials for vocational 
courses, .conducts research studies and disseminates related 
information* 

The State Governments conduct Vocational Surveys for the 
selection of appropriate Vocational courses, design and develop 
Vocational curricula and istructional materials, select schools 
and collaborating institutions and enterprises, provide 
necessary infrastructural facilities to the schools, identify 
select and prepare whole-time and part-time teachers for 
Vocational courses, make efforts for the recongnition of Vocatic 
courses and job placement of the Vocational graduates and perform 
all other functions which are necessary for the promotion of 
Vocationalisation of education in their jurisdiction. 

i 

While at the national level, a National Board of 
Vocational Education has been created under the All India Council/ 1 * 3 * 5 6 7 8 
for Technical Educ .tion, at the State level, the State Gouncils 
and State Boards of Vocational Education have been visualised. 

At present, the Departments of Educption/Intermediate Education/ 
Technical Education and Boards of Higher Secondary/Secondary 
Education are performing the academic and administrative functin, 
related to Vocational!sation of ; Education and more thm 1,35,000 
students and 1900 institutions are involved in it. 

Apart from higher secondary schools/junior/inter 
mediate colleges providing Vocational courses at the post- 
second stage, eigteen types of institutions are providing 
Vocational education, These institutions are s- 

1. Ploytechnics. 

2* I.T.Is. 

3, Junior Technical Schools. 

4* Grafts & Handicrafts Schools. 

5. Industrial and Technical Schools* 

6. Agricultural Schools. 

7. Forestry Schools. 

8. Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Schools. 

, 9. Nursing and Health Visitor Schools. 

10 Pharmacy Schools. 



11. Other Para-Medical Schools. 

12. Schools for Training m Co-Operation. 

13. Commercihl Training 1 ' Schools. 

14. Schools for Village-Level Officials. 

15. Fishery Schools. 

16. Schools for'Music, Dance and Drama. 

17. Schools for DrawingPainting. 

18. Other Schools. 

In 1973, while 40.7$ enrolment in these institutions 
was in courses parallel to the higher secondary stage, 18, 1% wv, 
in courses parallel to Post higher secondary level courses. Thr 

i j 

two fifths of those enrolled, in these institutions wort) potting 
instruction parallel to higher secondary level vocational course 


Need For Co-ordination 


The above institutions are under the administrative 
control of different agencies such as the Nursing Council, the 
Pharmacy Council and the Dental Council of India in respect or 
para-medical, pchoolsf- the Indian Council for Agricultural Reno"' 
for agricultural institutions, the .ill India Council f<>r Techn c 
Education at the Centre and State Boards of Technical Education 
in the States for polytechnic education, the Direct irate .,r 
Employment and Training m the Ministry of Labour for the L.T.K 


and so o'n* All these institutions work in isolation. For the 
suceess of the programme of Vocational! sat ion, a most important 
afor- ra< Wirement is to bring'about co-ordination and co -operation 

cation- am ° nS 311 theSe asencies which 111 turn wil1 brin £ abmt/wastod 
,3tandar- fulness of effort and'expenditure. Equally essential is co-ape 

lSK5* l0n betWeen the VbCati0nal agenoles/mstituhuns working at th 
avoid P° st -secondary level and business enterprises, factories, farms 
and Industry. 


Recent Developments 

At the threshold of the VII plan, a Working Group 
was appointed by the Government of India to cibsuder oikucues 
and programme .for' secondary edna coat ion during'the VII plan 
periodU Recommendation made by this workshop group 'fofc the 
P tion and vocationalisation in the comming years relate tos 



' ) ST 

l * 

i I 

1. Making Vocationalisation of Education a centrally 
sponsored scheme and providing necessary financial inputs 
to it. 

• i 

2. Amendment of the Apprenticeship Act to cover students 
of the +2 Vocational stream. 

i 

3.Setting up of model +2 Vocational institutions in 
demonstration schools of the NCERT and selected Kendriya 
Vidyalayas. 

4.Introducing 2-year certificate-level Vocational courses 
in Polytechnics. 

5, Ascertaining the manpower needs of different industries 
and public- sector undertakings and utilising their 
facilities for providing Vocationalisation of education. 

6.Strengthening admisinstrative and academic structures 
concerned with Vocationalisation of education at the 
national and State levels. 

7,Making intensive efforts for the revision of Vocational 
curricula and instructional materials for the existing 
and emerging vocations. 

8.Starting"vocational courses in 400 schools in every 
year of the 7th plan. 

I 

9.Providing greater academic support to the States such -m 1 
Vocational curricula, instructional materials, teacher¬ 
training, management techniques'and so on. 


A National Working group on Vocationalisation of 
Education set yp by the All India Gouncil for Technical- 




Education Submitted its report (Kulindaiswamy tfepnrt) in 

% 

August 1985 after fully considering the need for vocations- 
lisation and its existing position Important recommend at ions 
of this working group for the higher secondary stage are 
given below s- 


1. The programme of vocationali sat ion should be kept 
flexible in view of such unfavourable fact jts as 
social prejudies, resistance to change and vaguely 
defined job requirements* 


2. The components of the carriculam for vocational 
education are language(s), related subjects m<l 
foundation courses, vocational theory and practice* 
There cannot be any uniform prescription of woightugus 
for these components. However, there should be broad 
uniformity in essential aspects* The guiding principle 
in developing the content of vocational courses should 
be the development of desired competencies, ensuring 
the employability of the vocational passouts and 
increase in individual and corporate productivity. 


3. Nearly 2*4 lakh students in the higher secondary 

stream for XQ% diversion by 1990 and 6.9 lakh students 
for 25% diversion by 1996 should bo covered by the 
proposed vocationalisation programme in addition to 
the present 60,000 students. 


4. The vocational courses should be selected on the basis 

of properly conducted vocational surveys and should 

be need-based or relevant to economic life in the region, 
district or city. 


5. Duplication of courses such as those in TTTIs and 
Polytechnics shonli b, avoiicd. Ma „ y araas 
agriculture, health, paramedical services, home 
science, humanities, service-areas in engineering 
echnology and business and commerce in which 

Ills and polytechnics are not involved may be selected 
lor vocational courses* 


P • 8 r 



6. Laboratory facilities available in schools or those 
which can be procured with marginal financial inputs 
should he taken into account while deciding on voca¬ 
tional subjects. Vocational programmes should make 
optimum use of the institutional, industrial and 
organisational facilities available in the neighourhood,, 

7. Relevant sections of the community in general must be 
intimately involved in the formulation and implemen¬ 
tation of vocational, courses. 

8. a) Opportunities for further education in chosen areas 
of vocational specialisation should be available for 
,10-15 percent of vacational stream preducts on the 
basis of merit. 

- b) New diplama level courses may be instituted for 
the products of higher secondary vocational stream. 

Ten percent c)/The present students of certificated-level vocational 
o f 

courses both within and outside the school system should 
be able to benefit from diploma and degree level 
vocational education corses in existing or new oreas* 

d) In degree level course, more than one'vocational 
elective as recommended by the U*G, C. may be provided. 
Full employment-oriented degree level courses in 
vocational subjects may be offered at the university 
level. 

e) The present provision of admitting products of 
higher secondary vocational stream in existing degree 
level courses may be continued and similar provision 
may be made in vocational courses also Bridge courses 
may be provided for educational mobility between work 
and further education. 

I 

f) Modular approach and credit system should be 
adopted to solve the problem of vertical, and 
horizontal educational mobility. 

9. a) The structure of management system should have five 
levels of hierarchy. These are 0 . Cl) national, 1 

(2) regional, (3) state, (4) district, and 

(5) institutional. It should also have four types 
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of insbitutions according to functions viz* (1) the 
policy making and coordination bodies, (2) research, 
development and teacher training institutions, 

(3) the ministries and directratos f ovur-ili 
administration, and (4) the examination boards 
(secondary and higher secondary), 


h) At the national level, an All India/Joint Council 
of Vocational Education and n Bironu of V ^catiouii 

Education in the Ministry of education may t> set no, 
it the state level, a State Council of V »caI; i >nal 
Edudation and a State Board of Vocational Education 
besides a State Department of Vocational Educjtjon 
may he set up, 

c) The NGEHT, the RGE' s', the TTT.T 1 s the 3CERT ' S ond 
the Regional Boards of Apprenticeship Training may be 
strengthened and a frame-work of coordin it i m anions 
these organisations must be established, 

d) There should be district level coardinatlon/advis >vy 
committees for vocational education and training, 

a) The development of textbooks and other instructional 
materials should be undertaken on a large scale, 

b) Both full-time and part T time teachers from industrier, 

employment sector and expert institutions should be 
utilised. 


c) Community resources including part-time 
and training facilities of industries, etc 
fully utilised. 


teachc^r s 
should be 


d) A systematic 
should be t aken 


staff training and development programme 

up. 


e) To begin with, one full-time 
besides a part-time teacher and 
utilised. 


teacher for each class 
an assistant should be 


^?r eShip ACt Sh ° Uld bS afflended cover about 
: ° f the pr ° ducts of Higher Secondary vocational 



g) A great deal of public support and cooperation 
will be needed for the success of vocational education 
programme . Local initiative and participation and 
sharing of responsibility by the community are a must 
for this purpose- 

11. The role of the Government of India is to provides 

a) Policy guidelines. 

b) Research and developmental support. 

c) Full financial assistance for some schemes and 
partial assistance for achieving prescribed targets, 

d) Enacting suitable legislation* where needed. 

12. Recruitment rules should be modified to enable 
vocational passouts to compete for posts in 
government departments and public sector undertakings. 

A National Seminar on Vo cat ion alls at ion of education 
3 organised by the department of Vo cat legalisation of ‘EdrucatiOxi 
SRT in November 1985 in connection with the national debate 
educational policy. The seminar. by and large endorsed the 
commendations of the National Working Group (1985) and In 
litlou, made the following %- 

1 . Social acceptance of the programme may be enhanced 
by providing more opportunities for educational and 
accupatlonal mo-bility and various incentives such 
as stipends, scholarships, etc. 

2 . Specially designed vocational courses based on the 
needs of rural, tribal, and urban poor may be Introduced 

3. On-the-job training may be made obligatory for all 
economic organisations of a minimum size. Industrial 
and business organisations should adopt educational 
institutions for providing on-the-job training. 

4. Terminality does not mean the end of all education 
for vocational students. It should be interpret ted 

to mean development of entry level-skills for employment„ 

5. The duration of vocational courses may vary according to 
the level of competence needed for employment/self 
employment. 
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* Sufficient incentives should be provided by bonks *nl 
other financia] institutions to vic^ti jiiul students 
in self-employment ventures* Smail-scjtlu inaa;lri 
Department should assist them with project *.Jusirn: -nd 
in setting up their own enterprises. 

7. For vertical mobility at the Tertiary level, diploma 
amd special degree courses in vocational are ^ should 
be introduced. 

8 * The Programmes of vocational education ah ml d bo, 

coordinated through a single agency ond mum,* *1 th^urn 
a, unified system in terms of administration, H d- !> 
support, examination and accreditation, v,tr, u at 
the central and state lovoJs,' 

9* The funds for vocational education shuul.s bo :m>bi I Lst.d 
from a variety of untapped sources such as oiueatlaia? 
cess, levy on imports and consumer goods, Liv- f inane- 
cing of the programme should be shared th» 

centre and the states. In addition, financial 

assistance from the world bank should be a mrht f v? 
the programme. 


After a year-long country-w3d o dubitu . ,n the 

National Education Policy, the Indian *>, t rlxamont .caii.il Uu- 

National Policy in May 1986. Accordingly, the fail,wing will. 

e the salient features of the NEP m respect of v.,catl ■ , n V 

which has been considered crucial in the reorganisation of 
education 5 - 


1. The introduction of vocational education sh mid be 

systematic and well-planned and its implement at in. 
should be rigorous, 

2. Vocational Education win be a distinct stream. 

wi 1 ord mar lily be provided at the higher 

cl2s d Vlli StaSe ’ ^ ±b may alS ° b ® intDoduc fcd after 

3 ” the atl0rial edUCatlon w111 be responsibility of 
the government, private and public sector employees 

government will, however, take specie s w 

the vocational education ^ p L;JS 1 ‘ n 

atl , flant f aucation of women, rural and tribal 

students and other deprived sections. 


f O 




4, Vocational graduates will be given opportunities 

e 

under predetermined conditions for professional 
growth, career development and lateral entry into 
courses of general, technical and professional 
education through bridge courses, 

5, Need-based and flexible programmes of N.F. vocational 
education will be made available for school dropouts, 
women, neoliterates, unemployed, partially employed 
and those employed in poorly-paid jobs, 

6, Vocational courses should also be provided at the 
university level for graduates of the higher secondary 
academic stream, 1 ■ 

r 

1 i i 

7, Ten present of higher secondary students by 1990 and 
25$ by 1995 should be covered under the programme of 
vocational education. 


8. Steps will be taken to provide employment/encourage 

i ^ 

self employment among vocational passont* RecriiMroeat 
rules will be modified for this purpose. 



EDUCATION- INSTRUCTION AND ULU-jlilS 


Dr, D I) Yadav 
Lecturei*, 

Education is as old as the human race. It has 
different meaning for different group of people, o gr «ups 
of people conceive it broadly while some conceive it narrowly. 
The word education has a very wide cannot at ion A bh florist, 
a priest, a psychologist, a pholosophor, a statesman, a teacher 
a merchant, a shopkeeper and even an astisan,- all *f them 
supposed to be having intelligence will give widely different 
diffinitions. They define it by their own outlook »u Life*, 
developed through the training they had and the c i r cum a t an tv. s 
they were in e Before analysing some of theip, tin. e tyro ; L >gi ciL 
explanation of education will not be rat of place. 

I * Btymological or derived meaning of education 

Etymologically, the term 'Education 1 has a number 
derivations, According to one view Educ it I m is 
derived from the Latin word r educarc 1 which me ana 
'to bring up' or to 'nourish'. It moans that tht 
child is ,to be brought up keeping in view certain aims 
and ideals. According to another view, the term 
Education is derived from the Latin word "uchicure" 
which means 'to lead out 1 or 'to draw mt' , In ether 
words, education is to lead out or to draw out the best 
( in the child and man. According to third view, the 
term. Education is derived from the Latin word "Edueutt ,n 
is derived from the Latin word ft Educ a turn " which me ms 
the act of teaching and training. 

Thus etymologically, "Education is an act of 
teaching and training to dr^w out or lead out the host 
in the child and man, thus to bring him up keeping in 
view some aims and ideals," 

II Si g . India n Concept of Education. 

Some important riews regnrdint. -,, 1 .,^. ^ „ v, i ^ 

h L Education hold by 

Indian thinkers are as follows s 

1. high Veda : Education is that "Whit»^ , . 

a man selfreliant and sclfi£5. s lt 

Upnishadss "Education is +"hat whose end 
product to salvation". 

3# Ayilobindos "Helping the growing soul to 

draw out that is in ~ it self". 


* * 
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4, Gandhi s " By education, I mean an all round 

drawing out of the hest in child 
and man-body, mind and spirit. 11 


5.D efinition given by the University Education 

Commission ; 0 ,, , , n N 

_ (The Radhakrishnan Commission) 


"Education according to Indian traditions is not 
merely a means of earning a living, nor is it only 
a nursery of thought or a sfohool of citizenship. It 
is an initation into fche life of spirit, practice of 
virtu®. It is a second birth 11 . According to the 
Indian concept, 11 Education is that which ‘ emancipates 
us, 11 


HI Western Concept of Education ; 

Some of the most popular views of western educational 
thinkers are as follows s 


1, Socrates 


2, Froebel 


"Education means the bringing out 

of the ideas of universal validity 
which are latent in the mind of 
every man" 

"Education is a process by which 
the child makes its internal 
ext ernal," 


3, Kant ; "Education is the development in 

the individual of all the perfection 
of which he is capable." 


4. lest alio zzi % "Education is a natural, harmonious 

and prograessive development of 
man l s inmate powers," 


5. Redden % "Education is the delibrate and 

systematic influence exerted by 
the mature person upon the immature., 
‘through instruction, disiciplme 
and harmonious development of 
physical, intellectural, aesthetic, 
social and spiritual powers of the 
human being, according to individual 
and social needs and directed 
towards the union of the enucand 
with his creater as the final end, 1 


Thus according to Western Concepts, "Education is an 
act of all round development of personality keeping in view the 
individual and social needs." 



Cp nc iusig n % 


(1) Education is used bath in th< trtrr w ::i ; nr , »dtr 
senses. In the narrow sense, eluenti-..n ivf\ rc fc r/nh i Lup~ 
where all the aspects of educati »n bee « f nr f irr.il "nr hi* n .c 


iety 


t r an smit s L l", s cul tu r al her it a |ru, v i lu e s ' tn I 


l ! a 


Uu 


nest generation. Ip the bro ad or sense, any act >r experience 
which has influenced any aspect of the per a unitby *f an 
individual can' be called education. Thus -naoiti n, hi th* 
bro ad s eno e, is a 1 j f e long or o c u r» s. 


(2) Education is also thought ]f an a 
acquisition of knowledge and in the imru narrow 
an act of train Iran * 

( 3 ) Ac core mg to infix in tr adit i ;us, it; 
Is baration (’"Baucation is that which t'rcuivi.rit-.:; 


■r ci ,r; if 
u t! ,r. , i n 


tn i f *r<n 

uu r ’) . 


( o * Education 1 is used to refer b »th t > t >ot nn 
and to a product. As a product, 1 iiAlucati^n. in the su.a t ,tnL 
what is received through learning - the knjvlmlge, uKi LU;, 
ideals that arc f the outcomes of learning, an a ; r on nn, if 
refers to the act of developing those in the individual'?. 


jf 


Thus 1 Education 1 is a complex 
to formal schooling or to the life long 
from experience* It has been, variously 
oi knowledge (also attitudes'and skills) 
culture, drawing out and developing the 
dosetplaning, moulding the personality, 
emancipation, 


cunde t, it U‘ iy rvfer 
oruenam of k arming 
viewed an napu sitton 
, tr an smi r, s i m «f 
bent ritonfc I al, 
and Hbrati m rr 


T raininess 


fn _ ^ ni . ° 13 a conscious purpose to train the childre 

refers to r eSponslbilit ^s ot adult life. Training 

which are t ^ t ' Vvl ° i; ’ ment of s P ec ufic skills or modes of though 

functions T eXerCX3ed ln re ^tion to particular ends or 

or activity ” 1 a ‘' COCdaee Wl ^ h the rules of such modes of thought 
actx.it,. one of the aims of education is inculcation of 



vocational stills among individuals. To fulfil this aim, the 
help of training is a must. A skill is not by its very nature 
something that would learnt by reading books or by ihstruction 
alone* Books only serve as helpful guides for practice* What 
is essential for skill learning is'const int practice* especially 
under the guidance of a skilled performer. Training, however 
does not restrict itself to the learning of skills, A n 
individual needs training to use his own reason so that he may 
i earn bo lead an orderly or moral life, Education is also the 
training of the eye and the mitid so that the individual should 
make responses to the problems and apportunibies of life around 
him. These respond should be on two levels mental and 
physical while physical responses will lead to training ip 
skills 9 proper mental responses will indicate changes in 
attitudes of the individual, 

lapstr uction, y 


The field, of education which means allround development 
of die child is wide* Bub the field of instruction is narrow 
Instruction means to impart knowledge of specific subjects 
borough beaching. In this way, instruction is used for mental 
development wmch is merely one aspect of development* 

Acquisition of knowledge, that is, factual information 
is also an important aspect of personality development* 

Instruction involves commnuncation by the teacher to structure 
relevenant experiences for the learner. Good instruction 
would mveriably be geared to the child f s stage of conceptual 
development* Good instruction makes use of the child 1 s first hand 
experience. During instruction, the teacher should ask relevant 
and creative Questions in such a way that sufficient mental 
development of the child takes place. - 



GENERAL AIMS & OBJECTIVES OF IdDUCgTiOt III irUH^ 


Dr, D D Y rl w 
Lectured* 


Introduction 

Our country has attained independence aftcenturies, 
After attaining independence, our dumaer itic g*ivarn*n«,nt, educa¬ 
tionists, philosophers and social reformers experience the 
necessity of formulating new aims of oduciti >n In order fc? base 
education on Indian culturo, At the present juncture, social, 
political and economic conditions if India are oh'inrim: fast and 
new problems are coming up. It becomes necessary t ^ re-examine 
carefully and re-state clearly the aims ?f educate! m* 

We will discuss the aims of uducati m in Kadern India 
as suggested by Secondary Education Commission (X95h~W) and 
Kotharl Commission (1964-66)« and New Education Policy (1986) 

Aims,of Education . According to Secondary Education Commission 

C 1 ) Mvelobm ent of Democratic Citizenship 

Citizenship in democracy is a very chalh npinr 
responsibility for which every citizen has ti be carefully 
trained. It involves many intulloctural qualities ti be 
developed such as % 

Claar thinking % Education should aim at 
developing capacity for clear thinking and receptivity 
of new ideas so that one may have the undorstuncling 
and intellectual integraty for truth, facts and 
unbiased etc, 

(b) Clearness in speech and writing ; With clarity 

of thought i 3 needed clearness in speech and writing 

for free discussion, persuation and peaceful exch-mpc 
of ideas. 

^ ~ t -° f Uying with the co m munity s Education 
should mahe the individual learn to live with others. 

h S txecessar y for living graciously| harmoniously 
an efficiently such as discipline, cooperation and 
o erance etc. Should be developed through education. 


* * 
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(d) Sense of true patriotism Another aim which 
education must foster is the development of a true 
sense of Patriotism and a individual should appreciate 
sincerely the sodial and cultural achievements of the 
nation, he should he ready and frank bo recognise 
its weakness and should be willing to serve the 
nation to the best of'his ability and should subor¬ 
dinate his own interest for broader national Interest,* 

(ii) Improvement of Vocational Effici ency s 

The second im sort ant aim of our educational 37 /stein 
should be to increase the productive, technical and 
vocational efficiency of our students* This Includes 
the following 1 

(a) New attitude to work s We should create m the 
pupils a new attitude for work*, an attitude which 
implies an appreciation for dignity of labour* 

(b) Promotion of technical ski31 1 With the develop 
ment of new attitude of work, there is need to 

1 promote technical skill and ef fici ency ab all stages 
-of education so as to provide trained and efficient 
personnel to work in this technical age, 

( ill) Development of Personality _ % The third main aim 
of education system is the development of pex sonality 
which includes s 

(a) Releasing the sources of creative energy in the 
students so that they may be able to appreciate 
their cultural her it rage, 

(b) Cultivating rich interests which they can pursue 
in their leisure and contribute in lator life, bo 
the development of this heritage- 

r 

(&) Giving a place of honour to the subjects like 
art, crafts, music, dancing and to the development 
of hobbies* ■ - 



- 


(iv) Development of the Quilitli,s if L\ u’Vrshl > * 


This is important for sue cos full functl 'niiu* yf 
democracy. Education must train nur students f >t 11 s?ch ur¬ 
ging their duties efficiently. They must be trains* 
in the art of leading and following *fch« rs. O n r , ducat Lm 
must train persons who will bu able t > insira Wu 
responsibility of leadership in sociaL, political 
industrial or cultural fields in their ,wn :n:n \ L groups 
of community or locality. 


J x ) li ms,^f Education According to Kothiri Cjnunissljn i 

Kothari Commission observed, "No ref >rm is in an urgent 
ohan to transform education, to * endeavour fc> r^latv it to th«j 
life, needs, aspirations of the people ami thereby mako It 
a powerful instrument of social, economic and, cuLturai tr ms- 
formation necessary for the realization of -yur n it i mil goals. 

For this purpose Kothari Commission has suggest- ■! til- OlLwlnf 
aims of education # 


i). Ihe Commission strongly emphasised th>- goner-it L m -m>' 
utilization of immense resources of th«- c mritry. ''MuoutLou 
should aim at increasing productivity, by lin'tLnr oducritimi 

and productivity through the development of f lUowLnr 
programmes s 


(a)Spt_ence_Educ rtion, Should become an integral 
part of school education, 

Cb) Work-experience, Should be introduced as -an 
integral part of all education - general or 
vocational. 


C°> ^ P llc ation _ of science to mmin ctivu process ; 

Every effort should be made to link programmes 

a istically to technology, to industrialization 

and to the application of science to pr .ductive 
processes. 

(d) Vocatio nalzati on, : Secondary education should 
be larger vocational!zed and in higher education, 

and l* emphasls shou ld be placed on agricultural 
and technical education. 



ii) A chi ev iln g soci al a nd national inte gration 

Achievemenb o.f social and national integration, 
according to Commission, is an important objective of* 
educational system because it is the basis for strong 
and united country„ To strengthen this following steps 
should be taken s 

( a) Common school ? Ab present good education is 
available only to a small minority which is usually 
selected no g on che basis of talent" but on the basis 
of cape city to pay fees, ( According to Commission, 

"If the educational system is to become a powerful 
instrument of national development in general, we 
must move towards the goal of a common school system 
of public education - which will be open to all 
children, .irrespective of caste, creed, religion, 
economic conditions of social status. 

C b) Bo cl e 1 and nat ion al s or vi c e s The present 
educational system is also responsible for increasing 
gulf between the educated and the uneducated classes* 
between the Intelligentsia and the masses. In order 
to remove this evil, some form of social and national 
service should be made obligatory for all students, 
This can become an instrument to build character, 

i 

improve discipline, inculcate faith in the dignity 
of mammal l?bour and develop a sense of social 
responsibj llty*, 

(c) Developme nt of an ap pr opri a te language policy 

(d) Promotion of na tional Consciousness i It should 
be an important objective of school education* This 
should cg attempted through the promotion of under¬ 
standing and rc-evaluation of our cultural heritage 
and the creation of a strong faith in future, 

iii) Acce ler atmg - the pr o c es s of . mode rni zation ; 

The most distinctive feature of modern socieby is 
in its adoption of science-based technology. Science 
'based technology has other imjortant Implication for 
social and cultural life and it Involves fundamental social 
and cultural changes which are described as modernisation. 
Therefore, education should concerned with the awakening 



Of curiosity, the development of ,r-p* t i-h!.. r-.,t., ^ 

attitudes end values and the builf-UU ' t , r , 

skills as independent study, and c.rpacity t, think m„ 

judge, 

: j _ t mrtW „i vie 3 «rd ritual v ,t bi^.3 5_ 

iv) nn 1t1vatm g _so —— 

* 4 AV ,,i nt , cn ri the reu jmm. n"' 1 'it l nv’ r *t thf 1 

The Commission endorsee im 
Committee on Religious and at Instruct, - - ( 
that such values be made an xnt^ * '« _ t ln . 

programme, some period should jo sot ip * 
table for this purpose, 

Ala s Muaation accordinji qo^iloJlilL^^ 

(1986) 

The New educational dollcy xccoptci by tin- an* mn 
aril ament in May 1986 after a year-1 >nr o .untry-vL.n- 
ehate has highlighted the following, aim >£ oouc. iti n in 
ndia at the present” structure 


0 ^ 


1« Best use of Economic and Ik chni_cj\L jyhhLuLddh*Jila 

The most distinctive feature > t* modern u eh by 
‘is its adoption of science based tochn > l »ry • he m Mnic, 
and technical development is gaining momentum In In M da 
to-day, but optimal use of this duvolo merit In xv ed t -d* 
Effort should be made to derive the maximum benefit fr^m 
the assets already created, and it should bn ensured 
that the fruit of this change reaches all Sections. 


2* Individual Development 

Acording to New Education Policy (1986) "in the 

Indian way of thinking, a human being is a oositivu 
asset and a precious resource which needs t-, be cherished 
nurtured and developed with tenderness and care cnupl^c 
with dynamism*" 

3. Education acording to the needs and problems of 
the Individual 

Each Individuals growth presents a different range 
of problems and heeds at every stage of life from womb 
to tomb* Hence education Is needed to be planned and 
executed carefully in this complex and dynamic growth 


pro cers* 



^« iliculcation of So cialand Democratic v alues 

mdias political and social 11 fe is passing through 
a phase which poses the danger to long-accepted values„ 
The goals of secularism, social!sm 9 democracy and 
progessional ethics are conunp increasingly under strain 
Education by redesigning its pattern should prepare 
individuals committed to these values * 

5 * In exile at Ipn jj f hum a n v a lug s 

Life in the coming decades is likely bo bring 
new problems and opportune ties* To enable the people 
to benefit m bhe new envivonment will require a new 
design of education. The coming generation should 
have the ability to internalise new Ideas constantly 
and creatively. They have to be Imbued with a strong 
commitment to human values,, 

6 n E duca 1 1 on as a m eans to control population 

j 

Our population Is increasing at a very fast 
rate. It is a essential to bring down the growth 
of populacion pmfieantly* Hence literacy and 
e du c at ion amc n f wo me a shou Id bo s p r e ad , 

7 - Remeyalp of Ru ral-Urban . D isparities 

Our rura 1 c3?eas are having poor infrastructure 
and social services, therefore, they are not getting 

i 

the benifit of trained" and educated youth. Hence 

determined measures should be taken to promote 

di&ersification and dispersal of employment opportunities 

8. Educat ion for a ll ■ - ! 

* i 

Our national perception is that education is 
essentially for all regardless of their caste creed, 
sex or economic status. Hence upto a given level, 
all students have access to education of a comparable 
quality. 



9. Education, for Acculturation 


Education ref,i©es sensitivities uid pareeptlons 
that contribute to national cohesion, a scientific 
temper and independence of mind and spirit, thereby 
streghthing the goal of socialism, secularism and 
democracy. 


10. Promotion of National self-reliance 

Education develops manpower for difTmnt lewis 
of economy. It is also tho substrate m which research 
and development flourish being the ultimate g.uur untoe 
of national solf-rollance* 


11 - Development of Int ernational Understandtnr 

Education should motivate tho younger gyrations 
for international cooperation and peaceful c»-oxistcnc« 
The world ia now so intimately interconnected that no 
nation can or dare live alone and tho development of a 
sense of world citizenship has become.* just in important 
as that of national citizenship, We should m >vu toward; 
realizing that we are members of one world. 

12 - -Promotio n of EcnaHty 

Education should provide equal -> mortunitics to 

luJcesf °° ly ^ a "'°° Sa “ >1SO ln th0 uf 


13. 


■gdu ejation as a H fe-long nrncnco 


ooportunlti° ng ' dUcatlon ^Iversal titer icy) 

a rlcuCf a te r ’ rOVldSd y ° Uth > ^uusewives, 
agriculturists and ind'nqt-M , * 

to cont -f nno industrial workers, and profession: 

00 continue the edu^ ,, , 

suited tv, m f their choice it tho place 

learning i <, a thurst on open and distant 

-h ecu rung is. necessary. 
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BASI C VALUES OF THE IND I AN SOCIE TY _AND THEIR IMPLICATIQMS 

FOR EDUCATION 


Dr.(Mrs *)S 9 p„Patel 
Professor, 


1* Cherished Values of t h e Ind i an Soc iety 

The Indian society is guided by a number of positive 
values from our philosophical and cultural traditions such 
as belief in the oneness of all life, self-less action, 
devotion to duty and discipline, spirit of toleration, 
concern for the welfare of all mankind, commitment to truth 
and non-violence, hospitality, beauty and goodness. These 
are the values that should be fostered by the teacher at 
different stages of education in accordance with the child's 
developmental stage and level of understanding, -Some of 
these values appear to be highly abstract, but many of 
them can bo concretised if their behavioural manifestations 
are carefully worked out in curricular teaching and non- 
“Ourricular activities. Such a task would be demanding in 
the beginning, but quite rewarding m the long run. 

2 . Modem Values 

As regards the modern values of 'democracy, socialism 
and secularism which have guided the country ever since 
Independence, they are so important that they have found 
expression m the fundamental rights and the directive 
principles of state policy, which although not enforceable 
in any court of law, are fundamental for national conduct 
through formulation and implementation of suitable laws 
and policies. 

3» Democracy and Socialism 

Democracy refers not only to a particular form of 
government, but also to a way of life. The democratic way 
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of life denotes acceptance of the uni qn^nona, a 3 nn,;hy n»d 
worth of each indivudual and mvi jLihl,- ra,np« ' h nans* 

faith in the intrinsic worth at each indiVi ha ; .1 a is 

itself in different kinds of freed aa grant* *. * , 1? 1 v, 

equality of opportunity in everything, ju.ni ? a hi ne 

tolerance for differences - social, poll tie - lie, no and 

sq on. as regards socialism, it implies ’iia 1 :. a* 1 <L 

sociality including human brutherh/uil ana, a ai A ! 1 j. t ,j 
man's abilities, social responsibility and, r nn *rn ? -r* tjsr, 
weifare of all, co-operation f r s rial wll-b, u.n, ., 1 ah a* 
of planning to develop national resources, a ><*; *J e aha, L 
of the production process and oquitiblo drd j , u , f, 

national wealth. 


4 * Secular i sm 

Secularism is another important v iiuo hu \ pi n?a iodic 
society like India. It is essential, fat pr 
unity and integrity of the country, as alsa 
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direction. Secularism fosters scientific spirit toy > mpnn- 
siamg objectivity, a spirit of free enquiry, ami fu^.hm 

from undue exaltation of the past. It recognises me Leriul 

needs and promotes regard for r* r +-v. 1 ^ 1 * . , . 

J ror earthly life without rejecting 

spiritual values. 


The Constitution of India scrupulously oncoui mjos 
outlook on life. While freedom j± religion in 
general and of worship in particular is guaranteed by it 

t0 311 ' thS Indlan State 13 to faction independently of 
ligion and to treat all religions on an equal footing. 

The state can also restrict or regulate religious freedom 



if it dis trubs peoco, harmony, morality or health of the 
nation. Further, no religious instruction can he provided, i 
in any institution maintained wholly or partly out of state 
funds, nor can any student attending a recognised school 
be forded to receive religious instruction. Secularism 
has dopo a lot of good to India* It has helped improve 
the social climate in India by fostering religious tolerance, 
encouraging democratic values, promoting a healthy plura¬ 
listic outlook and breaking religious dogmas and rituals. 

5. Moderni sat ion 1 

Change is an accepted feature of modern life* Moder¬ 
nisation which comes about as a result of change due to 
rational thinking goes hand in hand with development* 
Modernisation includes adaptation to the spirit of modern 
life. It symbolises (1) the application of science and 
technology for the control and exploilation of natural 
resources; (2) the process of nation building through more 
efficient management, and (3) tlge application of new 
knowledge to human affairs and behaviour. Among the 
most important attributes of modernity are; high partici¬ 
pation in national life, empathy, mobility, articulation 
of interests, aggregation of interests, achievement orien¬ 
tation, institutionalised political competition, rational 
ends-means.calculation, new attitudes towards wealth, 
work, savings and risk-taking, faith in the desirability 
and possibility of change, social-economic and political 
discipline and capacity to defer present gratification for 
future reward. 

The ultimate goal of modernisation is a transformation 
of the conditions of life for the better* Xt is a total 
transformation of a traditional society into the types 



of technology and social organisation th it ,:lnrvct*r iai 
the, relatively advanced, economically proper*, \u: 
politically stable nations. The most siqnifxe n:l \i > it 
for modernisation are economic i.c. agriculture, rtu; try, 
trade and commerce, transport end commuuxo .ti .:*!», , 1 < / 

administration and management, education {including wni~ 
versal primary education, diversified sec *ndiiy hue st i n 
and professional or specialised higher eductili a, o ’ult 
and continuing education)? health and, s *ci j^cuMur il libu 
Further, modernisation is marked oy on ir.cr* as- d eppluMti a 
of science and technology, an objective, me lytic il > a \ i; 1 ) K 
on life, better education, higher preducti m, ho?1,i services 

i 

and better standards of life. 


For fostering a modern outJL >ok .imauq youth, it in 
necessary to inculcate certain interests, attitudes, values 
and motivations in them. The vocatieii.il t.-u-h. r run <b • :>■ 
by identifying the most important values ol imdei n i ty needed 
by his students, by synthesis ting the best >>L tj u.li ti ,n il 
and modern values, and by imparting them in a pur d'-Tint.. ways 
through appropriate activities. 

6 * Bagj-G- Values and the Const!tut.ional Provis,i.on 

Several provisions of the Indian Constitution icier 
to these basic values which form the corner stone ol our 
social order. While discrimination of any kind based >n 
religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth'includi ng un- 
touchability is prohibited, special provisions arc to be 
made for the welfare of women, ■ chi Idem and socio-econoird- 
cally backward classes including S.C.'s/S.T.'s.' The 
constitution also provides safeguards for minorities who 





should have the right to establish their own educational 
institutions and conserve their language and culture. The 
Directive Principles of St to Policy include (l) democratic 
principles such as freedom, equality, tolerance for all 
points of view, willingness to accommodate and co-operate 
for common cause; (2) socialist principles such as commit¬ 
ment to equality in opportunity and status, maximising pro¬ 
duction and wealth, equitable distribution of wealth, and 
(3) secular principles such as respect for all religions, 
freedom of worship, and readiness to manage state affairs 
without reference to religion. The teacher must fully 
understand those cardinal values or principles of national 
life so that he can fully imbue his students with their 
true spirit and intent. In order that he can do full 
justice to them, they should, permeate all his action at 
all times whether he is engaged m teaching or going about 
m life. 

7 - Educatio noj^nrgyljy^^ ational Values 

The educational corollary of these consittutional 
guarantees is the provision of equality of educational 
opportunity which implies prevision of opportunity for 
every child to obtain education suited to his ability and 
interest irrespective of caste, colour, creed, sex or 
financial ability. The denial of admission to any citizen 
of India into an educational institution maintained wholly 
or partly by the state if he has the requisite merit, is 
further prohibited by the constitution. 

8. Provision of Uni versal Elementary Educa tion 

Realising the importance of universal primary 
education for the proper development of democracy. Article 
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45 of the constitution calls upon tho is t<U o t * pr iVJLd*. 
within a period of 10 years from tlu c<jironwhroiiiuiit jf the 
constitution, free and compulsory cduc :tt ,*n f r ill chxldorn 
m the age group 6-14, Incidentally, this c i tuf pro¬ 
vision has not been realised oven now i 0 o* o 1 * d: 

36 years for lack of adequate financial ivn oircv.eo t , p ip„< 
with an ever-increasing population. Article 10 in\itu t c, ills 
upon the state to promote with special care th .■ < dwr,; t v< ami 
and economic interests of the weaker sect) mn p t h« p* - ^pie 
including S* C 9 1 s/S , T*'s and to protect them T.x ’Ll s »< ,t a i 
injustice and'all forms of oxploi tati >n« 


E ducational o ppor tunit y at t he 


secondary ;ui 


i v 




While education at the secondary/hicjhcr ,.y -it „. u 

has not been made compulsory, equality of edueni l.timl- , vv >r~ 

tunity is to characterise it at this stage also. it w, vur, 

equality of educational opportunity at the second, iry stage 

is, taken to mean the provision of diversified currxcu La- 

academic and vocational- in accordance with the individual's 

needs, interests and abilities. Apart from a longer and 

enriched curriculum for all, equality of educational 

opportunity at the univorsity/highcr education stage 

implies the provision of educational opportunity to ail 

those who have the required ability to profit from such 

education and to make social contribution m return. Thus 

higher education is not a right for all; it has to bo 

earned through merit and the social returns to it should 
be commensurate with the 


social investment on it 



h - 


10. Cons ti tu ti anal P ro vis ion W± t h Regard to Wo rk & 

Liv elih ood 

Work and livelihood being very vital aspects of life, 

* 

oqualiny and justice for 1 which are equally vital, several 
directive principles of state policy are quite eloquent 
about them. Thus the state should ensure that (1) all men 
and women have the right to an adequate means of livelihood; 

(2) the means of production and wealth are not concentrated 
m a few people; and the control and ownership of material 
resources are distributed to promote common good . and 

(3) there is equal pay for equal work for all men and women, 

(4) women and chi Idem are not exploited in work; and 

(5) citizens are not forced to enter vocations unsuited to 
their age or strength (Article 39), Further, it is provided 
that within the limits of its economic capacity and develop¬ 
ment, tlie state shall endeavour to secure the right to work, 

to education, and to public assistance in case of unemployment, 
old age, sickness and disablement etc. (Article 41). The 
state is also obliged to make provision for securing just 
and human conditions of work to all and for maternity relief 
to women (Article 42). Article 43 requires the state to 
endeavour to secure to all workers a living wage, a decent 
standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social- 
cultural opportunities. Further, the state should promote 
cottage industries and take steps to organise and strengthen 
village panchayats for self—govt. 

The teachers of vocational courses must be fully 
conversant with the above provisions of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution with .regard to the citizen's right to work, to just 
and human conditions of work, to a living wage and a docent 
standard of life* All those provisions should be brought to 
the notice of the students, so that apart from occupational 
knowledge and competence, they also know the conditions which 
can be created for their exercise* 



AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF DIFFERENT UTAGJfc C * i‘ oC*! 3001 » ,'j '* 


l\j{\ 


Dr, (Mr:,) 15. t>. P *U*1 
Pro I, \ur. * i , 


1 , Need and Si g nif ic ignc o of Ed ucotiuii ai Jl ? j * I l v 

Aims and objectives of ‘,*duc itun hc\v>* -5 uni fp • 
importance. They provide tile stem tifij j »lnt ro "e.v 
educational endeavour. They also cletormus* th* tiir. * li n*o 
in which the educational enterprise shouid m,«v< * j illy, 
they provide the framework or the crih-rjo foj j mlq i no tli - 
success or failure of the whole educational end i* f \it , 


2. D ifferent Kinds o f Object ives 

Aims and objectives of education are defined it. 
various levels of generality. First of ->11, time o < 
overall objectives of education which are tU- jcjlv* d manly 
from the lofty ideals accepted in our nation a hi and 
basic values enshrined in our constitution viz, hUfli- :.l 
individual development and fulfilment, truth, dhnrmn or 
righeous action, social responsicility, puncu, rum-vxole-nco # 
love for humanity, beauty, unity in diversity, democracy, 
socialism, secularism and modernisation. Those object! ves 
furnish guiding principles to all kinds and levels of. 
education in the country and also reference points b. judge 
the appropriateness or effectiveness of the educational 
processes and their results. Then there are stage wise 
objectives for the university/higher education, higher 
secondary, secondary.elementary and preschool education. 

As regards different kinds of education, objectives of 

for professional, vocational and general education 
separately worked out as also those for different pro¬ 
fessions or vocations. Lastly, there arc classwise objectives 
and subjectwise objectives which can further be broken up 
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into topic wisg, unitwise and icssonwise objectives. In 
order to understand the objectives of education at the 
secondary stage, it is necessary to have an idea of the 
objectives of education at the preceding stages. 

3 * Educatio nal Obj ac tives o_f Preprimary_ Education 

At the preprimary level, education of the child 
involves the development of good health habits, personal 
adjustment patterns, desirable manners and social attitudes, 
emotional maturity, good physique and basic motor skills, 
clear speech to express thoughts and feelings and encoura¬ 
gement of independance, intellectual curiosity and aesthetic 
appreciation* The child's mode of learning at fcthis stage 
is mainly play and his thinking is prelogical end later 
intuitive, based on concrete experiences. 

4. Educcrt_ioiia.l Ob~j ecti ves fo r the Elementary Stage 

Education at the elementary stage (6-14 years) is 
free and compulsory in our country as per our constitu¬ 
tion , While a number of objectives from the previous stage 
cont.nue with increased or decreased emphasis at the primary 
stage, Jomo new objectives which emerge in accordance with 
the imperative^ of education at this stage ares acquisition 
of the three R's (which are the most important tools of 
formal learning), knowledge of the social and natural 
science, development of language, skills of observation and 
habits of co-operation, development of physical fitness 
through games and sports, inculcation of a sense of social 
responsibility, development of aesthetic appreciation, 
motivation and capacity for productive and creative work. 



use of leisure/ mode possible by the increasing use of 
machines has become essential to round off the pr iCa&s of 
individual development and fulfilment through education* 
However, all'this is to be done within the larger framework 
of the accepted national ideals and values listed in the 
opening paragraph which are to guide our national, endeavours 
in any’ sphere of life including education* Also# their 
pursuit should lead to the further development. o£ n set 
of important moral and ethical values and character which 
would be a highly significant outcome of the eclucatl ere 1 
process, indeed, the country cannot make any progress 
unless its coming generation is imbued with a moral and 
ethical character which would be the pride of any nation* 

^ • Car dinal^ obj ectives o f Educ a ti o n a t the See % nda ty 
Stage accor d ing to. NEW EDUCATION POLICY 

Secondary education begins to expose students to the 
^- L ^^ Gren 'tiated roles of science, humanities and social science. 
This is also an appropriate stage to present childorn with 
a sense of history and national perspective and give them 
.opportunities to understand their constitutional duties and 
rights as citizens.Conscious internalisation of a healthy 
work ethos and values of human and composite culture 
should be brought about through appropriately formulated 
curricula. Vocational!sation, through specialised insti¬ 
tutions or through the refashioning of secondary education 

at thei 1-2. stage can provide valuable Man power Cor 
economic growth. 



AGENCIES OF EDUCATION *-unD THEIR ROLE IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


-Dr.D ,D. YiVD.iV 


By agencies of education, we mean those institutions, 
organisations or suurces which play a significant role in the 
process oE the development of an individual* Agencies of 
education have boon differently classified by different edu¬ 
cationists., S jtno of the major classifications are as 
f ollows % - 

First Clas sifl oation 

1* Formal Agenci es : Formal agencies of education are th_jsc 
which have a pro-determined location, time, -aim, plan, 
curriculum as well as trained educators* Education is 
imparted consciously and intentionally, Som<e of the 
formal agencies of education are schools, religious insti¬ 
tutions, lib arias, art gallerias, etc, 

2. Inf )rma 1 Ag oncias s Informal agencies of education arc 
those in which education is imparted informally* There 
is Inch of all formalities in these agencies . Education 
takes place spontaneously in these agencies. Some of 
the informal agencies of education are family, play 
groups, gangs ate* 

Second Glassi fic ation 

1. Active Agen cies % Active agencies are thase which impart 
education through personal interaction of the individuals* 
Education is a two-way process in which indtviduals 
influence the behaviour of each other* Soma active 
agencies of education arc family, school, religious 
institutions, society, state etc* 

2 - Passive Agen c ies ; In passive agencies, interaction is 
only a one-way process* They influence' the individuals 
but vice-vor^a is not true. In those agencies, social 
process is nominally controlled* Some of the passive 
agencies are radio, TV, cinema, newspapers, etc. 



NEEEFQR coordination BET -EEN SCHOOL, HOME t.m COMMUNITY i 


Our educational system is in a state ■„£ raid cl and 
profound change. In ovary aspect, tho old is giv,in^ way 
to the new. Twenty years ago, it was simple t j a Imiiilstor 
the school. Only the academic classes were then* v;j th 
few social activities, athletic meets or sch 1 clues* 
Vocational shills ware also acquired outside the institution* 

Education today is a big enterprise in «. complex, ruciety, 
it has to cater to many needs of the indlvidu *1 mZ the 
society. Education must n jw include » compr^ honsive ^ragrouiwo 
for tho physical, mental, moral, emotional and v netti *n«il 
growth of children* If education has to be ice irding ts 
ability and aptitude, educational and Vocational guidance 
has to be an integral part of it* 


rates 

any 


ft *s 


The culture in which the process of cOuc. 
cncl which it should reflect in a dynamic s -a, 
problems for the teacher. Any one wh > as,.irea tu bo an 
affective and successful teacher must un-U. rutaml th*. nature 
of the community which his institution is required ta» serve. 
Because Of this, there is a nu jd for devolving mole intimate 
home-cducation-community co-ordination. 

The Horae and the School 

Indian culture, the mother is regarded as tho first 

eac a of man. Family plays an impart mt rolo in the oduca- 

rr«« °£ the chill. The UU, K are „eiuo 
Of the functions of home. 

y icalJlQveiOjjrnejh;; One of tho important functions of 
ami y is to provide opportunities for sound physical 
ovolopment. Home ha. tho to.pon.iw.Uty for toad, olothia* 
rest, sleep, physical exorcises, etc. 

mental r it/n J ~~~—* mly P r -' v idus ay.’ .rtunitios fur 

mental development of the child He wh , 

intellectual d->v i 1 *' his Innyunyu and ‘ 

environment i “ thUr ° iS rich intoll.ctu.il 

is speeded. ° " amily montal ^vulopmunt at tho child 



3• Socio-emotional, cultural and moral dev elopments 


Family lays the foundation of character. Family is 
said to be the basis of socio-ernotional , cultural and 
religious development. 

4. Vocational developm ents In the past, vocational competence 
of the individual was developed in the home alone. The 
father passed occupational shills to the son. But now due to 
change in vocational patterns and advancement of science 
and technologv, complete development of vocational competency 
at home is not possible. But 'nevertheless there are chances 
that in the family, he acquires some attitudes and interests 
in respect of his future vocational areas. Sometimes he 
even gets opportunity to do some work. 


^Functions of the School 


The school is an active and formal agency of education. 
It is a specialised agency which has become quite important 
in the growing complexity of cultures and civilizations. 

The school has to perform many functions such as alround 
development of the child, transmission of culture, promotion 
of the Social efficiency, cultivation of higher values, 
imparting vocational skill, promoting national integration, 
etc, 

If a school is to be successful in discharging its 
functions in the present age, it must have intimate relation 
ship with the family. In an ideal scheme of things, the 
home should become school and tho school should become home- 
Vjays of securing cooperation between the home and the school 


The following are the ways and means of securing 
co-operation between ' an d school. 

Celebrating 
1 . Parents 1 Day 

2. Organising parent -Teachers Association. 

3. Having representatives of parents on the management 

' and vocational education committees. 1 

4. Teachers’ visits to pupil's home. ' ‘ 

5. Inviting parents to school functions such as exhibitions 



of the products made by vocational students* 

6. Sending progress reports to parents* 

7. Seeking reports from parents about horr.c-wozk* 

8. Organizing educational talks and discussions* 


The School and the Community: 

NllllWI—*<rn a»**»**■ t^MPI MMBfcariHVM 4hS^-t 

Society has got its own place as an agency ut education* 
Broadly speaking, family should be* regarded as u unit cf 
society. an is a social being. Me is born in the nocicty 
and he has to pass his life in the society * School is also 
an important part of society* 

Society influences the development of the child* In reel 
sense, it 1 perforins functions in respect of u2uc*tiv>n. 
Such functions arcs- 

ft 

1 . Establishment of good schools 
2* Establishment of libraries 

3. Provision for adult education 

4. Providing literacy and cultural education 

5. Providing vocational education 

6* Inculcating moral, social and spiritual value?* * 

School is nothing but a society in miniature* It is an 
integral part of the society, a good society depends upon 
good schools and a good school depends upon a good society* 


voca tional Education 


o 


Both school and society arc complementary to each other. 
The school should function according to the cultural 
background and chai ging needs of the society and tl to society 
should give full co-operation to the school. 


The school should utilise experiences which the child 
qu'res at home. Those experiences include those related 
work and occupations The child sees the members of his 
family engaged in various occupations/professions. Ho get; 

qu rod with these occupations and also learns many work 
skills through a variety of work situations. This ho does 
Y itating his father, mother, brothers, sisters, reloti' 
an even neighbours. The school should identify these 




experiences and further refine them* 

» 

The community has a vast range of economic resources. 

So many factories, industrial enterprises, business centres, 
agricultural farms, etc. are available in tho communityi. The 
child should be exposed to different types of work situations 
by utilising the above community resources, The school can 
exploit these community resources for developing work skills 
among vocational students through ont'the-job training in 
cooperation with tho community. It can utilise the services 
of experts available in the community for teaching vocational 
courses. Only with such help can vocational education bo 
imparted effectively in the present 'state of scarce infras¬ 
tructural facilities in the school and shortage of vocational 
teachers. Even in selecting and planning of vocational 
courses help of enlightened community members should be taken. 
Such help will immensely enhance the social acceptability 
of vocational courses. 


* * * * * ## 





Role an d Rg spon g 




Dr. D*B. tmlsxVf 
L.jcturcr 


The teacher tins always boon the central exc. 
aH educational systems. The ref >ro, the success 
failure of the vocational scheme largely de* 


vocational teacher. In the words y£ Ur* RadhaKrlchnan 
'•Teacher has an important place In society* He Is the 
central point in the transmission of in to 11 jctu-it traditions 
and technological shills from one generation t.< an *.thor # 


and is helpful in illuminating the lamp of culture* He 
not only guides the individuals, but also sh /wn direction 
to the nation. Therefore, teacher should understand his 
responsibilities towards society. H Since the outcome of 
the educational process reflects the ideals, 
preparation and conduct of the members uf the teaching 


profession, anyone who chooses touching as a career binds 
himself to the line and acts in accordance with the ideals 
and standards of the profession. 


t? 


Vocational education is now in our system j £ 

education. This is skill-based cduc iti Hero mure 

placed 

emphasis is/on practical work, on™the-job training than 
on theoretical knowledge. Thus the vocational teacher 
will have to perform many duties related to training in 
vocational skills, practical work and on-the-job training. , 
He will have to discharge double duties i.e. those which 

t 

belong exclusively to vocational teachers and those which 
, is 

form part of academic t c ache 1/work. Moreover, vocational 

being a new and exploratory area, teachers era confronted 

with ma^y problems. Most of vocational teachers have 
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received only liberal education us an accomplishment of 
their (graduate' and 1 post-graduate'degrees, .Pro service 
training on v ;>Gotionalisation has not yet been introduced , 
text bucks on vocational courses are often not available, 
the content and process of evaluation is not satisfactory 
and other infra-structural facilities are also meager. 

To compensate for the above shortcomings, the voca¬ 
tional teachers need much more enthusiasm, zeal and competence 
for the success of vocabionalisation of education. They 
should be in close touch with modern developments in the fieb 
of vocationalisatim of education’, In the words of Tagore, 

"A teacher can never truely teach unless he is still learning 
himself. A lamp cannot light another lamp unless it con- 

t 

tinues to burn its own flame." 

Due to the fast development o,f science and technology, 
the Indian society is changing from a< traditional society 
to ra modern developing society. Occupations persued, by 
people in such a society are generally specialized in nature. 
The division of labour is complex and sophisticated. People 
prefer changed or new patterns of thinking, believing and 
behaving which are necessary in a modern society. Along with 
various other duties such as socialising the childern,the 
teachor has also to orient them towards the world of work as 
well as prepare them for adjustment in modem society. In 
future, only tactful, resourceful, highly educated and dis¬ 
ciplined persons who can cope with changing situations will 
be able to function effectively. Hence, the teacher's role 
should be in the direction of developing skills of grasping 
the situation, guick decision—making, initiative—taking and 
carrying out innovations, ©valuations etc. 
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The Role of the Teacho^ L^n-tj^Scho^A 

A teacher has to perform four kinds ot r&los 

1) as an agent for socialisation 

2) Teaching role 

3) Professional role 

4) informal roles. 


Role of th e Teacher as an Agent., ^ 

India is a democratic, socialistic uni secular state. 

The teacher has to lead the students, shewing th<* via; 
influencing and guiding them in their thinking, activi 
and conduct. He should exercise adequate • c »ntrv> l r 

appropriate authority. Ho should treat all chi Idem 
objectivity and fairness. The teacher represents the adult 
society and his task is to propagate and pr rniutu th.,- social 
norms and ideals, tic is an agent u£ morality and moral 
development. His rolo is to deal with the students a 
socialise them in a humane and rational way. Hiu own 
behaviour should bo exemplary* 


Specialist. Role of - the Teacher 

In the schools/ there are specialist rules like that 
of headmaster/ subject teachers and teachers of special 
subjects. In secondary and higher secondary schoolspecia¬ 
lists are supposed to play the rolo of subject teachers# 
They are expected to acquire adequate mastery in the 
'theoretical knowledge and skill of the vocational course# 
as also in the proper methodology and skills of teaching 
the course. 


Professional Role of the Teacher 

There are professional organisations of teachers which 
are generally concerned with their rights# While accepting 




to follow the legitimate directions and norms of their 
professional bodies, teachers are also supposed to follow 
the rules and regulations of their schools, schedule of 
courses and examinations, official decorum, and orders and 
suggcistions of their superior officials* A profession 
implies a significant social service which the members must 
perform with a philosophy, a sense of commitment and. dedi¬ 
cation, and an etiquette. Education is a dynamic 
science, which they must master and utilise in the proper 
discharge of their functions* 

Informal R ol es o f the 'Teacher 

Teacher has to perform several informal roles in the 

school. He may act as staff secretary, picnic organiser, 

party organiser, Public Relations officer, special advisor 

to headmaster or students council, and be made responsible 

for discipline, examination, school supervision, co-curricular 

* 

activities etc. It has been observed that informal roles 
are very significant as they allow self expression to teachers 
facilitate the smooth working of the institution and 
strengthen the organisation of the school. 

The general role of the teacher is to teach the class. 

He performs this role by following a variety of teaching 
skills, methods and techniques of organisation and control. 
According *to Wattenberg, the most significant roles per¬ 
formed by a teacher may be ass 

1. Representative of society. 

2. Judge 

3. Resource Person. 

4. Helper 
5* Referee 


6. Detective 



7. an object of identificati <n. 

8. Reducer of anxiety 
* 9, Ego-supporter 

10. Group-loader 

11. Parent surrogate (Substitute) 

12. Friend and Confident 

Conclusion 

The Indian society in list cluing inn, .)< is education, 
Educational technology is also dovel^iung ,tt .s wry fast 
rate. The teacher of the future will be exgecU;! to perta 
the role of a planned organiser of cun leu la, Inmvat >i of 
educational ideas, practices and systems, and a resource 
person. At the sumo 1 time, ho will have t * bo a gj d 

I 

commpicator, efficient organiser ,1 1 . Naming situations 

and a democratic group loader, The r,di# f tin- ti uchwr 
» 

will have to -be shaped in the light „i the denying demands 
on the school. The teacher's role as an agent ?t social 
change will be intensified. He shjuld act as radical 
reformer of society and education. 



BEI EBMINAMTS of effic ient learning 


Dr. N.K. Dutt, 

Professor, 

Department of Education, 
Delhi University* 

L. J LI' of ' 1 ‘ > 

' l * ,r r THis M paper on Luafhing presents ’Recipes’ 

of efficient lenminy-the term learning including teaching, 
learning, retention and reproduction* Often we come across 
adolescents and even adults with such problems 

"I cannot concentrate my mind on studies. How to 

L 

achieve this concentration?” 

”1 can easily understand and remember whatever I read, 
but I forgot soon after? How to retain it?” 

”1 remember everything in the evening but 1 find that 
my mind first gets befogged and then black just before the 
examination begins* How to overcome this trouble?” 

’’That friend ’of mine can memorize things in a much 
shorter period than I. How can i improve upon this 
deficienc/?” 

L 

We shall try to answer such questions by offering some 
practical hints on Efficient Learning, which have been 
extracted from various experiments, researches, etc. as 
given earlier. 

What i s officient Lear ning ? 

Efficiency in learning can be measured by three factors \ 

t * i f 

1 . Accuracy-How accurate do you remember? 

2. Speed-How soon do you remember? 

3. Retention-How long do you remember? 



Depending upon the problem and purpose*, f.g can devlit 
weightage for these throe factors to determine overall * 
efficiency. But in no case any one is to bo left out* 

Determinant s of Efficient L ooming 

an^Mii*H'i—«■!»* ■■ >«>■■■ 1 I - Mil I T'niT '" 1 L, ir Iji-i l f-f J h ‘ i t 1L ‘'‘ W ‘ *i > J i m 

There are three variables which do4*ff 4 clent 

learnings ~ 

1 . The learner 

2. The material to be* learnt# 

3. The method of learning* 

We shall discuss each in detail* 

The Learner-The learner is the king-pin in the prodoss 

of learning- Ho should bo fully motivated for learning* 

Ono man can take the horse to water f twenty cannot make him j 

* ! 
drink* In fact ono of the primary purposes of teaching is r 

to stuff the mind of the child with dead wo<-d or inert matt 

but to motivate him to learn* Ho will make use of classroa 

instruction, library or text-books himself if he has an 

intense desire to learn* Motivation here is comparable to 

hunger. The more the hunger| the better the digestion. 

There arc numerous reasons which determine motivation of a 

particular student. Given sound physical health? propor > 

development and emotional pole®, one should naturally bo 

motivated to learn. It is erroneous on thu part of a ! 

teacher to believe that ’until ho motivates , the students 

will not bo ready to learn*. Some ether prominent reasons 
are % 

¥ 

1 . Interesting Tenching-The toneher himself sheuld bo 
motivated. Only a burning candle oan light another candle- 
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The following advice from an experienced teacher is of 
great significance : 

"0 teacher, if you run, the students will walk. 

If you walk, the students will sit. If you sit, thestuclents 
will lie down. If you lie down, the students will sleep. 

If you sloop, the Students will die.* 7 

2. I ho student should be able to relate ■learning* 
with his life, environment and noeds-both immediate and 
ultimate. It is ultimately in the context of 'usefulness 1 
that proper motivation is aroused. It is neither always 
possible nor desirable to raise motivation for material 
benefits. The usual coaxing from parents or teachers that 
if you do not study, you won't be able to earn anything is 
neither psychologically nor ethically sound. Learning is 
for becoming a bettor person, for a positive end. 

3. There should be a proper 'sot for study'. It has 
been observed that 'good study habits' do mean developing 

a 1 set'—it g•, a proper place, time and furniture for study. 

'Old parrots cannot learn' may be true, but it is not 
the ago which inhibits one from learning new things, but 
lack of motivation, lack of energy and interference of a lot 
of previous learning. A child is hopeful of the future, 
whereas an old man is usually remorseful of the past. 

The Material to foe Loarnt—Efficient Learning depends 
upon the kind of material too. Moreover, there is always a 
physiological limit to learn something. Noboday can ever 
remember the entire Railway Time-Table whatever the 
motivation or method of learning. 



On the basis of certain experiments, 



generalized that I 


1. Sensible material is bettor learnt tarn the 

non-sense material# 

2. The more the rhythm in the material, ito* ro 


efficient the learning, 1 < c-try is easier 
prose* Prose is easier to loam than tunsitoX 
disconnected and unrelated with ant? a no the * * 
arc easier to mmember than ncn~scn&u &yll'hl 


1%, ern that 


v wores 


0 c 


nsible 


words 


# Thi is 


precisely the reason that in ancient times when thvin was no | 
press and knowledge had to toe passed on ! r jm ration to 

generation through memorization, the material was recorded inf 
the form of poetry. Prose appeared almost with the invention! 
of printing press, 

3, For efficient learning, the material should tot, 
arranged in a systematic, logical sequence# If possible step | 
A should lead to B and B to C and so urw 

4, For efficient learning, the material should too arrOT- 
in an ascending order of difficulty. This maintains the 
tempo of motivation too* 


The Methods of loarning-Givon the same learner and 
tho same material, the method of learning vq.11 go to a large 
extent to determine efficiency in learning* Here are a fbW 
tips for efficient learning! 

1- Stress the correct performance from the start % 

, ' f i 

2* Concentrate upon the actual task to toe learnt# 

3* Try to understand and critically appreciate tho 
material. The unintoJ Ligcnt rote memory is a vexy in¬ 
efficient method of learning. 



4, Learn in natural units, not m piecemeals. The 
unit should be sufficiently large, ‘independent and w@ll-knit 
m itself. It should not be unnecessarily broken* The size 
of this f unit* depends upon the age of the learner, his 
motivation, memory and purpose of learning. 

5. /Adept wholo-parts-whole method to learn. This means 
that a student should first understand the material in totality, - 
then study its parts in detail and again try to raster the 

topic ns a whole* This gives a better mastery over the 

t 

subj oct * 


6. Distributed practice is more, efficient than massed 
practice* If there are ten hours with me for study, in massed 
practice I shall study continuously for eight hours and then 
take rest for the two hours continuously. In distributed 

or spaced practic., I shall take rest for 15 minutes after every 
one hour of study. In longer hours of study before final , 
examination, it is always very economical to adopt distributed 
practice, especially when the span of study goes on decreasing 
gradually and the span of interest goes on^increasing 
gradually during the entire day of work, ^ , 

7. Since mastery proceeds from ends, the most important ^ 
points in the material should appear either in the beginning 
cf towards the end since most of tho_points towards the 
middle of the materialaro likely to bo remembered last and 
forgotten first. If a list of twenty non-sonso syllables is 
repeatedly given to a'subject to remember, in th ; e first trial, 
the first two or three and the last two or thiee syllables > 

< , 1 , v , * l • > > , l. I 4 V J > > f , J ' *> J " ' 5 J> 

me iikoly to be rememberod. Then gradually master will _ 
travel towards the middle ones. That is why, good teachers 
always give the most important points in the beginning of tho 
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ipidterial*, Suppose I have to loam by heart, 
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, friend r s house f I can verbalize like thin? 




in learning 
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ray to my 
t might. 


After 100, yards turn to the right and, # * * . u ^citation is 
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trying to speak K by h^art the material pnvioualy learnt* 

r ., iMf /vljw^ys o.vprlearn the material * If yuu think that 

\ 1 i J . , I I ^ l f > - i ' ' > ^ i > ' ‘ ’ ' 'I O ' 1 ‘ ‘ . 

n|1; k ypv,, ha.yp m^stQtPd , t^e-.matorial ^ in nine, r^rulimjs# give-^t 

^east^t^p pea^lings^mprc f This will ensure bettor retention 
xY > 11 . IB loctrn 

; ;12* ^ompnflbor whatovpriyou have to/at night* ’ d^' 

Sleep peacefully and do , not bc^thcr in the* nu rning * If Y cU j 
> ' I 

v , ’ have to give a speech at 9.00 a *m* or to appear in r test ^ 

, 1 V 

,.th^ time? most of ,whnt you remtmbered at night will nuto- 
^giically^^be, recalled. Only you have to u? arn t *j relax 


physically ar\c} raentally in the period, in between unstory 







and roc all. Some detailed instructions regarding this rela¬ 
xation therapy are given m the chapter 'Psychology of 
anxiety'. If you order or coerce your mind to got up early 
in the morning at 4 a.m. or to remember something at a particr 
lnr time, you will find that you do get up at 4 a.m., but snmo 

r 

irresistible; desire will put you to bed -again at 4.30 a.m. 

You will be reminded of the material at a particular time, 
but confusion will follow soon. This so called 'will power' 
or coercion dees not work because there is a constant tension 
ns an accompaniment. In Psycho—analytic terms, you order the 
conscious but the unconscious would always revolt which is 
much stronger than tho conscious and at the same time ruthless 
illogical and unfathomable. If you just relax from head to 
too nd suggest to yourself in imagination that whatever you 
have remembered is being gradually recalled in the examination^ 
hall, or, that you arc getting up at 4 a.m. and studying with 
full concentration, or, that when you pass by that crossing, 
you will drop this letter in the letter box, you will find 
that this imagination would seldom disappoint you. In an 
experiment, a group of motor cyclists was 'very strongly 
advised' to avoid definitely a particular stone on the road. 
Amazingly, majority of them struck against the stone. They 
reported that at first, they saw 40' wide road, but gradually 
and gradually as they approached tho stone, they could soo 
only the stone, not the road, and they colidecl .with that. 

They were not trainees in relaxation to avoid the stone but 
•coerced* to keep away ahd tho order - "keep ,away from the 
stono"-was gradually dinned into thoir ears. .This, all pro¬ 
duced tension- and hence the undesirable,result.- We can surely 
overcome most, of our defects by mildly suggesting and 
imagining the improvement, especially just, before sleep, 



when the body is just; relaxed and Bgv is neither in the 
conscious nor has regressed into the unc< n£»c iuu%* but 1$ just 
in the transitory borderland uf s^uiicvnscx.us* Relaxation 
is hotter than tens! n as a «,ttermimnt <A < fficient loarnW 
and imagination is mostly mere helpful thui 'mill p^wer 1 in 
similar situations* 



LEARNING of psychomotor (vocational) skills 


-by A*V.GQVIbL^ 


Skill cun be c inside rod as ability to To ^ work easily, 
speedily, and accurately. Than you observe a highly 
,-killed person jt work, yju will notice that 
( 1 ) he ayjc irs to pay loss at Lection to the specific 
movcucuts which cons to ta Lc me whole act and his 
actons appear to be automatic or involuntany¬ 
th) he can perceive and respond to more but less obvious 
cues andevrey out a silence of movements in the 
pro; onco of fewer cues; 

(c) he obtain.; feedback more rapidly and if necessary 

/ 

corrects his movements more quickly; 

U:) ho h j s greater speed and co-ordination; and 
(c) no has gioater stability under a variety of 
onvi ronrnental conditions. 


Skill learning begins with a cognitive phase, ot rela¬ 
tively short duration; proceeds with an organising or fixa- 
tiun phase and ends* with an autonomous or perfecting phase , 
Though, everyone passed through tnase phases while learning 
a complex skill, it should be remembered that they are not 
distinct units but overlap? each other. 

Successful learning of a skill by a student depends 
not only on how ho Lg ms it* but also on his cn try beha¬ 
viour and his readiness to learn» in other words, ho should 
possess the requisite psychomotor abilities in requisite 
degree * This is an absolute necessity, since each skill 
depends upon certain basic psychomotor abilicies such 
manual dexterity/ motor co-ordination, reaction time, finger 
dexterity, speed of arm movement* etc/ *t the same time, 
a student who possesses the required psychamotor abilities 
must also possess an intense intrinsic motivation if he is 
to master the skill* Sometimes, it is possible to generate 
motivation through manipulation of such factors as rewards 
and punishments, successes and failures etc* Motivation 
generated by such methods is called extrinsic motivation; 
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guid ance, which hoi ps an in d i viduel 
Va) to know about cssuntmi cum , ! tw»vc 
possess for entry into vox! 

(lb) to know about viriuua occup 
(c) to choose a v^cation/v/hicn \ 
of apti buda * 

(cl) to undergo suitable t aining/rnd 
(o) to enter the chooser* vocation, c Ui^vt I viiV'j X- 
emphasised in this respect. 

Assuming that the student rur, attained tat ai ntmum 
Ig^/oJ of motivational and intuitional re :*Un uis uid that 
ho has already acquired mivd mum entry bebavi mr, i ut as 
now consider the methodology of tenoning skills* 

VJe already know that skill learning begins with a 
cognitive phase, during which tho student does not entjogo 
in much practice; but does cognise tho niture of the skill* 
in this pho’so, students attempt to into! factual iso th u 
skill o in order to ensure that the student gMsBOB thtottffl 
this stage successfully, the te ichor must plan thetfc alnini 
procecurcarefully, Fallowing guiduUno^ m-y in.' Kept 



view while* helping the student, to pass through cognitive 
jyhaSG * 


1. Analyse the skill into its components. Let each 
component contain only one stimulus-response bond. 

This process of breaking down the skill into its 
components is called task analysis. 

2. Decide the order in which these component sub-ski11s 
arc to bo learnt. Make sure that each sub-ski 11 
naturally lends onto the rext sub-skill. While 
deciding the order in which the sub-skills are to be 
learnt, keep in view the learners' abilities and 
developmental level as well as principles of contiguity, 
(i.e. timing, co-ordination). 

3. Demonstrate each sub-skill. Your demonstration 

(a) must provide an overview of the skill to be acquired 

(b) must provide an imitable model. 

Help the student to verbalise the sub-skill, describe 
what to do, pvu information about errors 'which arc 
likely to occur and how to avoid them. To give an 
effective demonstration, the teacher should not only 
bo ,i master of the art of demonstration, but also a 
skilled communicator. For giving an effective demonstra 
tion, 

(a) prepare the students to observe the demonstration 
by providing an overall view of what is going to 
be demon sr rated / 

(b) make sure that everyone can see and hoar what you 
arc doing and saying/ 

(c) describe verbally each step* 

(d) draw attention to salient features of every stop/ 

(o) pace the demonstration so that everyone can 

comprehend each step/ 

• (f) use questioning as a tool for ensuring that every¬ 
one is comprehending each step# , ( 

(g) increase pupil participation by asking the students 
to make important observations and by t encouraging 

them to discuss wh,at they/have seen; , 

I , ( V t , 1 ^ . 

(h) summarise the entire demonstration through 
question-answer session. 
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Fur ensuring of Inactive conts»AiivLt 
(a) Explain briefly/ clearly and pnctmly * (Uxun- beyirmi 
' r and concluding statements, usirrj explain itkj ixr.ks 
such as ’hence 1 , * theratwro* t 8 oa t 1t - f 1 

testing students* under standing frequently * 
the effectiveness of expi-aiptl titff) 

(h) Illustrate with examples w/wruv^i *u *%'/ n 

sure that they are 1 ittnv Jting .i;<* oi * 

(c) Use appropriate madia (verbal, a n eiv^rb*,!) # 

(d) Use appropriate stimulus v vriati jf* A An Arf * 
as movements, guestur^s, ch«tftg in ; 
focussing, change of interaction ropi 
oral-visual switching, etc * 

(e) Use probing questions it op r jpriatx 

(f) Maintain fluency in questioning* 


* * t' ** 

■ > v * * ■ t 


, a , p ut i ipi/ 


After making sure that the student u ,z> j a * through 
cognitive phase, allow him into organi&iiig *r lix* 
or practice phase, Arrange for appr * ;rlaf* tt u ’titia . 

In this phase, 

(a) initial responses must be gained v^ibel^y aid 

physically? 

(b) importance of meticulously following th ,v t Mid *rd 
procedure must be ins isr >& 

(c> student must be encouraged to w urk u; sp-e-dtly snd 
„ accurately as possible; 

(d.) appropriate feedback tin trinsic or rxtrinnic) must 
be provided r - eraticirm vmicb in likely to 
discourage the learner's enthusiasm should avoided^ 
(e) learner should be encouraged to eVnluitx hlu own 
performance» 


While arranging for practice of the skill, ensure 
that it is carried out under desirable cojwUtiens 
both physically and contextually* The move closely 
tiic conditions of practice approach the cc>nditions 
under which the skill will actually bo used, tho 
more effective the practice is* Depending upon the 
mature of the skil^^ motivation, dodicle the duration 
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of each practice session and interval between practice 
sessions. Whether to teach a shill in 1 whole' or by 'parts' 
must also be decided upon keeping in view the abovementioned 
factors, This phase should be continued until the chance 
of comm!ting errors is reduced to ^erc and correct 
behaviour pattern becomes fixed. 

Finally, the student passes into autonomous or 
perfecting phase* This phase is characterised by increasing 
speed of pc formnnee in the skills and improvement in 
accuracy to the point at which errors are unlikely to occur. 
This is achieved over a long period of time by continued 
practice. This is the stage achieved by an expert w.tere 
complex skills are performed at an automatic level mecha¬ 
nically* In fact, the performance of the skill becomes 

i ' 

involuntary/ inflexible and even locked in. Only practice, 
precise combination of motor, cognitive and affective 
characteristics result in such a perfection. In this phase, 
student also increases his resistance to stress and to the 
interference of tho distracting factors existing in his 
surroundings as well as of his other activities in tho world. 

In short, the following are the minimum teaching 
behaviours that are applicable to all skill teaching, 

(a) analyse the skill into its minutest components and 
sequence them keeping in view learner's abilities, 

(b) demonstrate the correct response in order to provide 
for imitablo model, 

(c) arrange for appropriate practice, 

(cl) guide the initial responses verbally and physically, 

(e) provide appropriate feedback and correct inadequate 
responses, and 

ff) encourage independent self-evaluation. 


k k k k k k 



CHARACTERISTICS AML- PROBLEMS OF *4X>LtSCErCE 
AND WAYS OF MEETING THEJ.' BY VOCATIONAL Tt/CHERS 


•A ,v .govinda m. 


The term 'adolescence' is derived from tho Latin word 
1 adolescere' meaning 'to grow to maturity* , This critical 

| 

period or stage of an individual * s life fKrtjirtt when he or she j 
attains puberty (a period when dn@ f s repfnd-ue1ive organs beccs 

functional) and ends when he or she attains adulthood 
legally, i*e* 18-21 years* Many psychologists further sub¬ 
divide this stage into two sub-stages called early and late 1 
adolescence* 


A teacher in vocational courses will most probably be j 
teaching students who are in the beginning of la to adolescent 
stage. Hence ? it is essential for him to know the important 
characteristics of adolescence in general. 


Characteri s tica of Adolescents s 

As you might have noticed, adolescence is a period, o f 
,pid change. Most noticeable of these changes ore physical 
changes. A sudden and surprisingly fast growth rate called 
g owth spurt can be noticed during adolescence* 

8.5 11.5 years beginning, 12*5 years climax, 

17-18 years end; 

years 

Boys : 10.5-14.5/beginning, 14.5-15.5 years climax, 

20—21 years end) 

unng thxs period the body size, body proportion, primary 
ristics (viz. growth of gonads), secondary sex 
characteristics (viz. Boys; hair, voice, skin, etc. Girls! 
hips, hair, breasts, sk . n> , tc0> ehange rapidly< 



Apart from the most visible changes occuring m these areas, 
the digestive, circulatory, respiratory and endocrine systems 
also attain maximum growth. Due to the fast rate at which 
the body changes, the general health is likely to deteriorate. 
Fatigue, restlessness, upsetting of digestion are common. 

Girls may suffer from anaemia, headache, backache and 
abdominal pain. If, at this period, scientific knowledge about 
(a) what and why of body growth, (b) reproduction / 

(c) techniques of maintaining good health in general, and 
need for good nutrition,* exercise, etc, in particular are not 
given, the adolescent is likely to be a victim of' emotional 
disturbances . Through sympathetic guidance or counselling, 
the adolescent must be made to accept his physique _and„to__us ji 
it effectivel y* In fact this is one of the developmental 
task of I adolescence. 

Along with physical changes, emotional, mental, and sociaJ 
behaviour^ of the adolescent also changes ’rapidly. Heightened 
emotionality, anxiety, sensitiveness, depression, etc. are 
common characteristics of emotional life of an adolescent. 

This is the stage St’which he should learn to control his 
emotions and express them in socially acceptable manner. 

In fact, he should also be free from empt ionAl_QY9S > r^ 
t o his parents, . This is another developmental task of 
adolescence* A life without emotions is impossible. Even 
negative emotions such as fear, jealousy have their own value. 

; C 

Hence, the adolescent should be taught? through Modelling » 

yk 

the art of controlled expression of emotions. Counselling 

i 1 ' 

is a must for adolescents who exhibit abnormal emotional 


behaviour^ 



An adolescent is in 1 Formal opoivtium* sf^uje in the 
field of mental development* He daveiips the ability of 
dealing with abstractions ? solving problems r m his own 
initiative, using more words effectively, tin-Jimj cause** 
effect relationships etc* This is tho stage when ho must 
chooso -^--V-gt?atipn and pr^ pare f or ontea ing it* He should alsJ 

^******+** 1 "**m " 

a cguire^Jaipwlpcfge end skills Jei doci^ tebi^c. me * c«■ instructive f 
m ember of his community . Educational and wcatl ,iw] guidance 
at this stage helps the adolescent to pi xinr-, this develop¬ 
mental task effectively. 


This is the stage at which the adol&sc 


^XpLCZQQ 


to learn (a) soc ially responsible behaviours , (b) to 
e s tab lish s a t i s factor y re lationships with uc-crr, <r,l both the 

■^^-3 n d „t o. ^ int; n fi . ll[1 | 1 } , > If suitr , bio 

experiences are provided by the teacher, he will not only ler 
these, but also loarn to distinguish 'friends* from i 

'acquaintances', it is essential that he should bo provided 
op.ortunities to develop skills needed for healthy socb 
life, the lack of which may make him n * social misfit'. 

JProb l_erns of Adolescent s s 

Because of the nbovomentioned changes tfckiny piece 
during adolescence, it can be considered as a Pfcfl( , d o f 
problems. The adolescent will bo encountering innumcr-'blo 
problems which he must solve in order to land n happy life, 
other areas, wo cannot only see individual differences 
sox differences in the problems of adolescents. 

For example, the problems of girls will be centering around 

SCh ° 01 ’ physical beauty, character, social and 
adjustment whereas the problems of boys will b© centefi 11 ? 

UnCl ° b * aininy m ° re moBey to < -u personal expenses,^ 



future life* plans , acquiring physical strength. In early 
adolescence, problems relating to successful participation in 
school activities, attracting members of opposite sex, person- 
adjustment are dominant whereas in iator adolescence, problems 
relating to progress in studies, choice of and preparation for 
a ‘vocation, personal adjustments are dominant. Due to the 
existence of these problems and contradictory demands of the 
sociot/ (viz. in ce. train situations wo treat the adolescents 
as children and in certain other situations^ we expect adult 
behaviour from adolescents) his behaviour will be impredic— 
tabic ns well os unstable. In fact adolescence can also be 

i 

called a periof of instability. This creates a lot of prcblo, 
pertaining to guidance for teachers and parents. Added to 
these difficulties, the difficulty of making the adolescent 
realize the difference between idealism and reality. Net 
result is that we have on our hands a volatile, unhappy 
student who has to be handled cautiously. Good education and 
vocational guidance coupled with personal connselling by a 
sympathetic teacher is a must at this stage. 

Need for 'Outdance and Counselling by the Teachers 

^ " »l ■ I II! I H^ i !■ . II — > j l ,■ i Fi I M nm ^wmf ^ fc II ■ n 1WN i • nw I I ) I ■ 

In short* adolescence is a period of transition, 
transition from childhood to adulthood and dependency to 
independency, which creates innumerable adjustment problems. 
Hence, as has been mentioned earlier, personal counselling 
must be resorted to help the adolescent solve his adjustment 
problems. As we find a lot ofindividual differences arising 
from interaction between heredity and environment, no 
universally applicable solution can be suggested* Each 
adolescent has to be considered as a unique individual and 

- * r > 

1 ' ' > 1 " ' . \ , 

treated as such. This is possible only through counselling 
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which is a specialised form of personal cjuicVinco t 
the individual to solve his adjustment prebl*ms* 
either be directive counselling in which the C'uns 
the dominant role or non-directive wher< thv. couns 
self is encouraged to analyse his problem and, to f 
the solution. The later appears to be better for 
stable behavioural changes » 


c help 
It can 
% 11 nr play 
*» 11 ox ninl¬ 
ine! out 
actloving 
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- BA SED TEACH ING IN VOCATIONAL COURSE 


Dr.(Kum)T.P.Lulls 
Reader in Education^ 


INTRODUCTI ON 

The changing educational pattern (10-f2+3) has 
emphasised Vocationalisation of education at higher 
secondary stage and the improvement of educational stan¬ 
dards at all the stages of education. With the intro¬ 
duction of ^ocationalised courses at the higher secondary 
stage 4 'Inhere, is need for teacher preparation for the same- 
The quality of these teachers dex^ends upon soundness of 
the training imparted. For ensuring high quality teaching 
in vocational courses, professional experts should be 
involved in imparting training for teaching skills, which 
■will bring about the much—needed improvement in the lear¬ 
ning behaviour of childern in terms of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, values and appreciations. The emphasis has 
to bo on qualitative improvement which obviously has not 

received adequate attention of educators in this field. 

I 

Teaching is a complex rpocess and is defined diffe¬ 
rently by different authors .. Clarke (1970) stated, that 
"Teaching brings about change in pupils* behaviour" Brown 
(1975) considered teaching as a many sided activity 
comprising - questioning, giving information, explaining, 
listening and such other activities, intention behind 
which was to bring about 'learning* * 

in simple words, teaching constitutes a number of 
verbal and non-verbal teaching acts like questioning, 
accepting pupil responses, rewarding, smiling, modding 
approval, and maXing other movements and gestures,. he 
acts in particular combinations facilitate the achievement 
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of objectives in forms of pupil growth* A r*c 
teaching acts or behaviours ;xrf '^rmeil with m 
facilitate pupil's learning can bo colled t f 


intention t> 
ac'Mng skill* t 


To ach ing Skills— Gage (1968) dofined toathiut* skills os 
specific instructional techniques :i tul pr ^Cedur £» tn if 
a teacher may use in the classroom* T*. aching rkjJls 
represent an analysis of the teaching pro c ’Ss *nl>’ l * X a hi /q y 
discrete component that can be used in Sit ie» combina¬ 
tion in the continuous flow ut >! teach n:* u ^rs^-mcn' 1 


All definition of teaching skills vd t y tb** t a 
teaching skill is a gr^up uf teaching acts *r, b »aovi nn 
intended to facilitate pupil learning diiectly o j nd * sectl.. 
The simple definition of a teaching skill is * o set *£ 
behaviours which arc specially effective in bringing -about 
desired changes in pupils'. 


Identification of skills; 

There are many approaches for identifying teaching 
skills. firstly, it can bo done by jbsorvinq a number of. 
teachers in a variety of classroom situations* Son, nelly, 
it can be done by analysing the teaching task through 
interviews and discussions with the teachers. Tfu rdi y, it 
can be done by analysing the school curriculum and objectives 
and thinking what teaching acts would help in ucrdcvlng the.. 
This judgement is made on the basis of experience,, research 
findings, and psychological theories. Fourthly, identical 
can be made through conceptualizing a model of good teaching 
based on the opinions of teachers, pupils, and headmasters* 
wever, attempts of this nature have not given fruitful 
results on account of subjectivity and lack of consen 
regarding role expectations. 




Efforts havo been made to list teaching skills 
following one approach or the other an d to bevel op them 
among teacher trainees. Thus fourteen skills have been 
listed at the Stanford University (Allen & Ryan, 19 69) 
and eighteen teaching skills were listed at the Far West 
Laboratory, California (Borg.ct al., 1970) and so on. 

Similar attemps have been made at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education (CASE), Baroda, where twenty one teaching 
skills have been listed. 

Teaching competence for voc .tional courses lkie wise 

i 

comprisors a peculiar combination at various teaching skills 
Skills for demonstration illustration and experimentation 
are especially important for vocational education and 
training besides other teaching skills. The following 
skills are particularly useful for vocational teachers - 

1) Skill of Stimulus variation,(2) Skill of Questioning 

# 

(fluency in Questioning and probing questioning)(3) skill 
of Reinforcement,(4) Skill of Illustrating,(5) Skill of 
Explaining,(6) Skill of demonstration and experimentation 

A brief description of each skill is given belows— 
l) Ski11 of Stimulus Variations This skill is related to 

. . . i . . ■■ T- -- '' ' “ 

classroom attention. It is based on the principle that 
change In perception of one's stimuli captures one s 
attention and uniformity in the perceived environment 
distracts one 1 s* attention• This skill involves deliberate 
changing of various attention producing behaviours by the ^ 
teachers in order to keep pupil's attention at a high ( 4 E „ 
level. Such behaviours include teacher movements, ges^ure^ 
changes in speech patterns, focussing, changing interaction 
style, shifting sensory channels, pausing and SQ on, 



2 ) Skill o f ^ luoncy in Q uesti onings, 

This refers to the skill in asking questions, j-1 
fluency is meant the use of as many questions as possib 
m a given period of time. However, no question is con- 
dered to be relevant unless it is followed by effective 
student responses* The purpose behind, this skill is to 
increase the number of relevant and meaningful quest! 
asked by the teacher in a given period of time keeping 
view their effectiveness. 

3) Sk ill of probing Q ue stio ns; 

Probing requires that teachers ask questions the- 
require pupils to go beyond superficial ’first answers 
This can be done m five ways s (±) asking the pupil fr 
more information and/or more meanings (ii) requiring 
pupil to rationally justify his response; (iii) refoa 

the attention of the pupils or class on a related is si. 

% 

(iv) prompting the pupil or giving him hints? redirect 
the question to other pupils. 

4) S kill of Reinfor c ement % 

Reinforcing desired pupil behaviour through the ? 
of positive encouraging behaviours is an integral par* 
learning process. This skill involves the teacher one 
ging pupil s responses or any desirable behaviour by vo 
s "* za ^' ernen ^ = ' s 14^0 1 good r , ‘continue* , etc, or by non vei 
cues like a smile, nodding the ho ad, etc, 

5 ) ^AAi^Qj^ Illustr ati ng with Gx amjqbes 5 

The use of examples is basic to clear pood, souuo 
teaching. Examples are necessary to clarify, verify, 
r substantiate concepts a ^oth inductive and deductiv 
uses of examples can be made effectively py the teacht 
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Effective use of examples includes? (2) starting with 
examples relevant to students 1 experience and knowledge; 

(3) relating the examples to the principles or ideas being 
taught; (4) checking to see if the objectives of the lesson 
have been achieved by asking stddents to give examples 
which illustrate tne main point* 

6) Sk ill of _ E xplainin gs 

An explanation is a set of interrelated statements 

made by the teacher with regard to a phenomenon, an idea, 

etc* in order to bring about or increase understanding o if 

the pupils ,about it* In order to become on effective 

> 

explainer in the classroom, the teacher should practise mor-* 
and more of desirable behaviours like links, beginning and 
concluding statements, and testing pupils' understanding 
by putting a few questions * He should also avoid the use 
of undesirable behaviours like making irrelevant statements 

using inappropriate vocabulary, using vague words and 

. much as 

phresGS and lacking m continuity or fluency a^^possiole. 

7) Skill of dem ons trati on and exp erirnent ati on? 

Demonstration - which means ’to show 1 and experimen¬ 
tation which means 'to do' are practical methods of teachmr 
involving specialised skills of much use to the vocational 
teacher- In order to develop or increase the understanding 
of concepts, principles, and so on, those methods are used. 
Also through these method^,plarning sKi 11s,observation 
skills, operational skills, manipulative skills, compu¬ 
tational skills, drawing skills and other skills of a 
practical nature are developed, which are very essential £o^ 


success in vocational courses* 
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Integr a tion of skills s - Integration of the above mentioned 
skills is essential to make teaching - learning process 
natural lively, effective, and successful. integration 
of skills may not based on any model of integration, 
but the spontaneous use of the different skills by the 
individual teacher using his knowledge of skills/^heri eCeSSa 
shuuld a particular skill be used? __ gj- 1G 

teacher has to make a number of judgements in this process.' 

How much of a skill is to be used? Proper | 
decisions are to be taken by the teacher depending on the 
subject matter to be taught taking care that no artifi- 
tiality is brought about in the process. 

To sum up, integration can be defined as the process 
through which a teacher trainee acquires the ability to 
perceive with precision the teaching situation in its 
entirety, to select! and organise the teaching skills 

a 

m the desired sequence so as to form effective patterns 
for realising the specified instructional objective, and 
to use them with ease and fluency. 

Q^seivjtion and feorite qV 

The purpose of training m teaching skills is to 
make the trainee behave in a desired way. There may , 
be a gap between the reality and the goal 

e machmism trhough which the trainee is made aware 
this gap can be referred to as feedback. In order 
to provide a good feedback on teach ing skills, valid, 
reliable and critical ooservation is needed. 

Techniques of observation may be placed upon a 
muum ranging from the relatively open, unstructured 
and unsystematic to the closed, highly structured and . 

atic. Rating sign system, and category systen) 



lie at different positions on the continuum* The category 
type of observation schedule is used to note the frequency 
of occurence of each of the teaching behaviour components 
and the rating type is used to mark the ratings on a seven 
point scale for each of the behaviounal components. 

The source of feedback may be any of these - self/ 
peers, supervisors, or pupils. Mechanical devices like 
audiotapes can also be used as a source of feedback. The 
feedback can be immediate or delayed, The feedback is best 
given, if it is (1) analytical in approach, (ii) immediate 
and (iii) based on certain objectives. 




1 - OBSERVATI ON SCHEDUL E FOR THE SKILL OF EX PLAINING; 

Name of the student teacher:- 

Topic: _____ . _ _______ Class: _ _ 

Name of the Supervisor: ______ 

Date: Time Durations Teach/ 

Reteach. 


A glossary of the key terms used in theschedule is 
given below. 

Explaining links s 


Words and phrases (mostly conjunction and propositions) 
indicating what teacher is explaining. They include the 
following words and phrasess- 


the result 

therefore 

honce 

as a result 
as a result of 
consequently 
that is why • 
the consequence 
duo to 
this is how 


in order to 
in order that 
since 
because 
tho cause of 
so that 
what...... if 

of why 
by 
but 


the function of 

the purpose of 

the implication o 

next 

after 

before 

through 

thus 



Introductory statements 


upto the point where explanation begins. 


made 


Con cluding statement^) : Summary statements covering the 
main points in the explanation which are stated after the 

explanation ends. 

Irrelevant statements) * Statements not related to what 
is being explained and does not contribute,.to its 
understanding. 

Lacking in continuity : Refers to break in the ideas or 
information being presented during explaining. T 
following are such situations. . - ■ 

to when a statement is not logically, related to the 

previous statement. 






(ii) when a topic already taught is referred to without 
showing 'any : r-bJ atienship to what is being explained; 

(iii) when, there is no sequence of, space or place; 

(iv) when there is no sequence of time; and 

(v) when.the statements are irrelevant. > • 

Inappr o priate vocabulary ; All thetechnical terms used are 
inappropriate to the particular class or age group and 
unknown to most of the pupils (unless teacher stops and 
explains.) 


Lacking in fluency ; All half sentences and sciences 
reformulated in the middle. 


V ague w ords and phrases : Words and phrases which indicate 
that" teacher is failing to make something explicit. (Some 
of them a:ce given below.) 


sortie 

much 

many , 

something 

things 

probably 

a little 

perhaps 

might 

may 

f ew 

in fact 

Includes 

words and phrase 

'correct : 

1 5, ct c . ? which f o 


seems 
somewhat 
the rest 
almost 
type of 
actually 

ch ns ’you SO' ' , 'okay' , 
a part of teacher mannerisms. 


iojnss Mark tallies for the occurrence of instances 
for e.,ch of the desirable and undesirable teacher behaviours. 
Uncser each of the questions to test pupils ’ understanding 
put a tally mark' if followed by correct responses. 


Desirable behaviours 


Explaining links 
Beginning statements 
Concluding statements 

Questions to test pupils' understanding 
questions followed by comc't pupil responses 
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Undesirable behaviours Tallies 

Irrelevant statements 
Lacking in continuity 
Inappropriate vocabu1a ry 
Lacking in fluency 

Vague words and phrases • 


2. OBSER V ATIONS SCHEDU L E FOR THE SKILL OF RLINFORCE ^ ENT s 
A glossary of the key terms is given below;, 

Positive V eip bal R cinf orcemc nt; Includes positive verbal re- 
inforcors like 'yes', ’excellent’, ’splendid’, etc. Repeating, 
rephrasing the pupil responses and' using the ideas for 
further development of the lesson? extra-vc-rbal cues >likc 
’ um hum', 'aha' to encourage and prompts like 'carry on’, 

’think again', etc. to help the pupils to arrive at 
appropriate answers. 

Postive Nonverbal Reinforcement s Includes nonverbal cues - 
like nodding, smiling, looking attentively at responding 
pupil, pitting, etc., writing the pupil's answers on the 

blackboard. 

Non 

Negative/Verbal Reinf or cement i Includes nonverbal cues like, 
frowning, staring, looking angrily at the responding .pupil. 

Nega tive Ver bal Reinf orcemen t s Includes tblling the pupil 
directly that his answer is wrong, and sarcastic remarks. 

Vvronq use of Reinforcement ; Includes instances where no 
reinforcement was given, but could have been given. 

Inappropriate Use of Reinforcement ; Includes encouraging- 
remarks made not according to the quality of the response?. 
using same type of reinforcor for every response.,^ : ; _ 

Instructions ; Mark tallies in the appropriate colls for thc^ 
occurrence of different components of tho skills of rein¬ 
forcement during the lesson.- 


3 



Components 


Tall ice 


Positive verbal reinforcors 
Repeating and rephrasing 
Extra-verbal cues 
Positive nonverbal cues 
Negative verbal roinforcemcnt 
Negative nonverbal reinforcement 
Nr one use of reinforcement 
Inappropriate use of reinforcement 


3 ^OBSER VATION SCHEJ)ULE_FOR tc IIHEpSKILL 
The glossary for each typo of probing 


OF, PROBING, QUESTIONING; 
quescions is given 


belows 


£.f.QpI Q Tiay [ Questi ons; Questions where thore is a hint for the 
pupils which helps in reaching expected response. 

'i on Questions ; Questions where more 
information is sought, asking ’how' and 'wny' of correct or 
wrong part of the partially correct answer. 

tions; Questions which seek the pupil to 
compare the phenomenon in his res onse with other phenomena 
either for similarity or contrast or for any other 
relationship» 


etc cl rj QjaGsjtion£ i Questions which arc directed to more 
than one pupil for response. 


P r .ijL^a^A waruaess Q uestion s i Questions which 
seek 1 how' and, •why' of a completely correct or expected 
response. 


I ns ~c r ue t lons s 
in appropriate 


Mark tallies foreach of the probing qu 
cells as they occur during the lesson 


ostiens 



Components 


Tallies 


nr'j ptinc; 

s>. v-king further information 

refocussing 

redirection 

increasing critical awareness 


CBSLRVAf ION SCHHDULE FOR TH E SK ILL Oh..jjLUhiKjCY_.JI 1 


Components 


Talliv s 


Structure % 



Questions 

were 

grammatically correct. 

Qu stions 

were 

r 1 evant to the 10pic. 

Questions 

were 

spocific. 

Quos tions 

w ere 

concise. 

F_r o cess 5 

• 


Questions 

were 

put with proper speed and 

Questions 

were 

put to the class with 


proper voice. 

Ai is eel lane ous % 

Questions were not repeated 
unnccssarily-*- 
Responses to the questions 
were not repeated. 


Fl ue ncy % 

.The teacher could put sufficient number, 
of questions in this lesson. 



5 . GBLH uVrvTION. SC^CDULC, FOR, r .THE_ SKILL OF, SI1 L LJLU3. V aily.ripN 

The glossary of tho key terms is given bfclows 

fvjoV'.’ 1 on t s s Movements from one- place to another v.'hlct seem 
to encourage useful shifts for attention (c.g* movement 
towards blackboard to discuss the diagram clr^wn on it). 

Gee Lur es; Movement of head* hands, and body to direct 
attention, to emphasise importance, tch express amotion, 
or to indicate shapes, sizes, movements, etc. 

Change in sp eech p at tern ; Sudden or radical changes in tone 
volume, or speed of the toucher’s speech. 

Focussing ; Verbal, gestural or verbal—gostural focussing. 

C hang e in in t era c tio n s t y 1 c is Change in int era c t ion s t y 1 o s , 
from one to another (i) teacher-group, (ir ) tea chcr-pupil, 
r?nd (iii) pupil-puoil. 

Pausing s Short deliberate intervals of silence used while 
conveying information, lecturing, explaining, etc. 

Oral --v isual sygvt je hin g s Change in the m o d i um—o r g a 1, vis u a 1 
cr oral-visual through which information is conveyed to 
pupils, indicate a change if there is any of the following 
changes in the media. 

(i) oral visual 

(ii) oral oral—visual 

(iii) ■ visual oral—visual 

Instructions % Mark tallies in appropriate cells as t hoy 
occur during the lesson. 

Components Tallies 

Movements 
Gestures 

Change in speech pattern* 

■Focusing 

Change in interaction-stylos 
Pausing 

Oral-visual switching 


SCHEDULE - OR OEShnV RICK 0] SKILLS OF UE! •ONSTPu-O J ON 
i t NL lXFLRIJ'.EM .TIONx 


Instructions s Mark the- tallies for the occurrence of the 
instances under each component during the lesson. 


Components Tallies 

1 , Planning ■ 

2. Observation 

3. Operation 

4. Manipulation 

5. Computation 

6 . Drawing 

7. Drafting 


7. INTEGRATION OF SKILLS PRACTISED 


Instructions-Mnrk the tallies 
they occur during the lesson. 


in appropriate cells as 


Skills 


Tallio 


1 . Skill of Stimulus Variation 

2. Skill of fluenc/ in ouostioning 

3. Skill of probing questioning 

4. Ska 11 of reinforcement 

5. Skill of explaining 

6 . Skill of illustrating 
with examples. 


* * * * -k -K- 
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CLASSROOM QUESTIONING 


Dr. D.D. Yadav, 

Lecturer in Education, 

Education is an important aspect of life, and successful 
teaching is the soul of education. Similarly, questioning 
is the soul of teaching. Proper questions in the classroom 
stimulate thinking among pupils. Furthermore, proper question 
are needed to make the lesson more interesting and secure 
and sustain the attention of students. 

I. CHARACTERISTICS OF QUESTIONS g 

Following are the characteristics of good questions; 

1. Question should be relevant 

An irrelevant question is that which is not related to 
the topic or related to it ^nly remotely. Such questions 
break the continuity of the lesson, divert pupils 1 attention 
and create confusion in the classroom. For examples 
(Irrelevant question) 


Teachers 

What is a Noun? 


Pupi1s 

- - - 


Teacher s 

Which word is a noun in 

this 

Pupi1s 

Allahabad 


Teachers 

Have you visited Allahabad? 

Pupi1s 

Yes 


Teacher s 

Goodv- It is a beautiful 

ci ty 


2. Questions should be c oncise ? 

It refers to the length of questions. Direct Straight 
forward questions are always better. Unduly long questions 
cause wastege of time and diversion of pupils attention. 
For example s 

Teachers Will anyone of the back benchers tell me as 

to what is the name of the President of India 
who is the highest authority in this great 
democratic country? 



3. Question should be clear 


Clarity refers to the understandability of thq 
language of questions. Simple language and appropriate 
words, according to the understanding level of students, 
should be used. 


4» Question should be grammatically correc t % 

It is desirable for the teacher to use grammatically 
correct language. If the language used by the teacher is 
wrong, it will create confusion in the minds of pupil and 
they will spend more time to understand it . 


Fallowing are the precautions which should be kept in 
mind while framing the questionss 

(i) Avoid questions reguirinq Yes or M o answers 

This type of questions do not stimulate thinking in the 
pupils. Such questions have high scope for guessing and the 
teacher cannot assess the originality of answers. In order 
to assess the exact position, he is to ask supplementary 
questions which involve wastage of time. 


^ use of leading qu e stions 


In leading questions, 
moreover, the answer is in 
spoonfeeding approach as a 
become lethargic and start 


expected answers are echoed and, 
'Yes or No' form. It is a 
result of which the pupils will 
responding without thinking. 


Example - India got freedom in 1947, Didn't it? 

^ 111 ^ 1 j -Pti ca 1 crue s ti on s 

^ 4ons which require completion to get the answers 
are elliptical questions. For example. 

Mount Everest was conquered by .. a . .„ „, „ 

(iv) Avoid^jSu^g ^stive cruestjons 

In suggestive questions, the teacher teaches one parti 
concept or sub-concept of a lesson to his pupils. He 




immediately asks questions from the same portion- For 
example s 

Teachers India is a democratic country. It has many 
states. Delhi is the capital of India. 

Now tell me what is Delhi? 

Pupils Delhi is the capital of India* 

Such questions do not develop any thinking or 
reasoning among the students. 

(v) Avoid double barrelled questions 

Questions that include two or more ideas for pupils 
to consider at the same time are called double-barrelled 
questions. For examples 

Teacher ; s What is velocity and how does it differ, 
from speed? 

A proper question is that which presents a single 
idea before the pupil to consider. Double barrelled questions 
(for example) could be broken into two or more questions. 
Teachers ^Ql) What is velocity? 

(Q2) How does it differ from speed? 

(vi) Avoid ambiguous questions 

Ambiguous questions include elliptical or 'what 
about 1 kind of questions. Such questions are vague and 
fail to communicate the intent of the question. 

Teachers What about England? 

What about Agriculture? 

A teacher will fail to communicate the idea if he 
uses a question of this type. 

11. Process of Questioning 

A teacher structures various questions in relation to 
the objectives of the lesson keeping in view the different 
characteristics of questions. These questions should oe 
communicated to the pupils keeping in view the following 


components s -o 



U) 


Speed of asking questions 


The teacher should speak out questions neither too 
hurriedly nor too slowly. Considering the level of aural 
and oral development and pupils comprehensibility. Besides, 
the speed of asking a question should also be adjusted accord 
to the level of thinking required to answer it, 

(ii) Voice 

The teacher should pay adequqte attention to his voice, 
its pitch, modulation and intonation. The question should bo 
audible and clear to all the pupils in the class, 

(iii) Pause 

Pause refers to the small periods of silence observed 
by the teacher just after delivering a question so that the 
students get time to think and formulate an appropriate 
answer. 


(i' v ) Avoid Repetition of Que stions 

(v) Avoid repetition of Answers gi v en by pupils 

(vi) Distribution of Questions 


The questions should be distributed in the whole class. 
The distribution of classroom questions can be considered 
along the lines, namely distribution in terms of classroom 
space, distribution among volunteers and non volunteers, 
and redirecting the same question to other pupils for 
increasing pupil participation. Proper distribution of 
classroom questions helps in securing and maintaining pupils' 
attention, enlists their active involvement in the teaching- 

learning task and also creates interest in the learning 
task. 


IIX * Probing Questions 

The strategy of asking questions is directed to elicit 
responses from the pupils. When a question is put in the 
classroom, there are a number of possible pupil response 
situations such as no response, wrong response, partially 
correct response, incomplete response or correct response. 
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The skill of probing questioning means going deep into 
pupil responses through step by step questioning with a 
view to eliciting the criterion response. Let us consider 
various components of the skill, 

(i) Prompting 

This involves the teacher to give clues or hints to 
the pupil and. ask leading questions. The teacher neither 
supplies answer to the pupil nor does he redirect the quest! on¬ 
to some other pupil, but helps the pupil to answer the 
question himself. In other words, it is a hint or clue 
which help the pupil to arrive at the correct response. 

This technique is used when the response of pupils ^ lor 
, / is 1 no response 1 or ’wrong response 1 , 

example % 

Teachers How will the climate be affected when the sun 
disappears from the solar system? 

Pupils No response. 

Teachers Has it anything to do with day and night? (dec. 
Pupils There will no day and night. 

Teachers Very good. How will the temperature be 
affected? (Clue). 

(ii) Seeking Further Information 

If the initial response of a pupil is either incomplete 
or partially correct, then the teacher helps the pupil to 
clarify, elaborate, or explain his initial response. Here, 
the teacher elicits more information and meaning or seeks 
further clarification from the pupil by asking questions 
like i 

(a) What do you mean by the term 'Education' used by you 
in this statement? 

(b) can you put it in other words? 

(c) Can you clarify your answer further? 

(iii) Refocussing 

This technique is generally used when the pupil gives 
a correct reponse. For this, he refocusses pupil's response 
and asks the pupil to relate it with something already learnt 
or its implications in morg complex and novel situations. 
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For example; 

(a) In what way is this different from. «»<,„„? 

(b) How does it relate to.,,,,.,,.,,.,.,? 

(iv) Redirection 

Redirection technique involve putting or directing 
the same question to several pupils for response. For 
example s 


Teachers 

What are the characteristics of living 
things? 

Rani 2 

No response. 

Teachers 

Sunitha? (Redirection) 

Sunitha s 

They reproduce. 

Teacher s 

Yes, any other? Rama? (Redirection for 
seeking further information) 

Rama s 

They have .. 


K ... 

^^f l-f^Q-Sing critical Awa csness: 

This technique mainly involves asking ‘how 1 add 
v/hy of a correct response. This technique is used to 
increase critical awareness in the pupils. For examples 

(a) How do you say so? 

(b) What are you assuming here? 

Conclusions s 

Classroom questioning is an important art through which 

a teacher can increase his effectiveness. The questions 

la be relevant, precise, clear and grammatically correct 

The questions should be put in a proper way to all the stu- 

Th(_ teacher should use different components of 

the skill of Probing Questions' to reach at the criterion 
■tr s s po nsG tt 


* * * * * 





clas sroom int e raction 
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Introduction s 


1 Eaucation is a concious and deliberate process 
in which one personality acts upon another in 
order to modify the developments of the other 
by the communication and manipulation and 
knowledge. 1 


-Adam 

Education is a process of bringing about a desirable 
change in the behaviour of a child in terms of knowledge, 
shills, attitudes, values and appreciations. For the 
effective organization of this process, the teacher should 
be in touch with new trends in education and should try out 
new ideas, programmes and techniques experimentally, and 
make a scientific inquiry into their validity, utility and 
worth-whilcness under school conditions. The programme of 
experimentation for educational improvement has to be 
planned in the context of the quantitative expansion of 
education throughout the country. The emphasis has to 
be an qualitative improvement which obviously has not 
received adequate atcention of the administrators in 
this field. 

Today, one of the acute problems of education in our 
country is the low level of scholastic achievement of school 
children at the primary and secondary stage of education. 
Pupils' achievement is considered an index of the quality 
of education. In this rcegard, - the present state of affairs 
in our country is not encouraging. This low level of 
scholastic achievement of school children has invited 
attention of eminent educationists and research workers 
who have attempted to find the causes of this _ 
problem and suggest some remedial measures. The Report 
of the Education Commission (1964-66) proposes a programme 
of reconstruction so that qualitative improvement of 




It als„. 


acJ v -jcat.'s 


education in Inbin may be ,x.Sdiblo. 
adequate standanjls of a chic v. ment all/levels of education. 

The Report >t the Ebucaci n. Commission (1 964—66) 
stimulntoc the aclminis Lintors and rosoorchors to initiate 
a number -. 0 .' programmes which would lead to improvement of 
education in general, and classr-cm teaching in particular. 

Of all the factors influencing classroom instruction, 
teacher behaviour is considered to be the most important. 
Instructional methods, text-books and ail such facilities do 
contribute to a programma of improvement of classroom 
teaching, but these will not be effective in ifhe rusoncc 
a competent teacher endowed with the right type of skills 
to make the teaching-learning process lively and effective. 
Today, the educational world is facing a dilemma where 
it has to select the allocation of scarce resources either 
for the development of educational hardware, i.e. text-books 
instructional materials, teaching aids etc. or the 
development of human resources, namely teaefars in the 
classroom. 

The teacher occupies a leadership posbi.’tioh in the 
classroom. Teacher behaviour plays a major role in 
determining pupils 1 achievement, pupils 1 growth and 
development. The study of the teacher and his classroom 
behaviour, therefore, is of paramount importance. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) statess 'The 
destiny of India is new being shnpocl in her classrooms ■ 
Whatever may be the efforts to change senool practices, 
ultimately, it comes down to the teachers' c 1 asasrmern 
behaviour, his teaching and the teacher—pupil imtcraction. 
The interaction between the teacher and the pupiis creates 
the climate of freedom or restriction for the pupr X& with 
classroom. Not much attention has been paid in studying 
and analysing the teachers' classroom behaviour. 

Classroom in a school, as a unit of interaction amongst^ 
the pupils, and between the teacher and the pupils, 
plays an important part in the development of the child. 

The teacher has the great deal of influence on pupils. 



It has bv_-on sh ^wn by suvoral stadias tlr t through thu 
process of intorneilisatijn of the influ moo pupils' 
behaviour is shaped to a groat exlo-nt, a kin-1 j f 
c lassroo m c limate is croatoi, by the kind jf influence 
the tEtcher exerts, 


■■irdning the achievement of ouoils 

■* * 

as mentioned in th\e/have focussed jn v/h’t c f- ^^ 


Cl isa room __Co mniu nlcat i on - Thu hoed 

The classroom in a school, as a unit ■ .J communication 
and interaction between teacher and pupils raid nm-,n(,st 
pupils, can be said to play an important rule In deter- 

The r coit researches, 
jn in the 

classroom by way of interaction between the toucher and 
the pupils as also among the pupils thorns-.el v...s,. Classr^um 
interaction is the process or verbal in c.o re! rmcje between 
the teacher and the pupils and also am .,n-j;; t turn perils 
themselves. It is the process through ,m±ch th_ teaehing- 
1 earning task takes place, _ Effective tv.ac ; 'dnr.; is s~id 
to occur whe’n the teacher and the pipits internet with 
each other and “■Iso when the too pi Is inter ct arming 
th-emselves. The interaction in the cl.ra r > uu in 
usually teacher-initiated as the toucher .ecu d.«m the 
leadership position in the classman. Thu study >£ 
classroom interaction, therefore, Wwuld bo no signifi¬ 
cance without observing classro-.rn bch.ivi ur of the 
teacher and its implications. Classroom interaction end 
teacher behaviour are the interdependent, thnt is, 
functionally related to each other. 

Cl os sroom climnto % 

’ , a Wldely acc sphed fact that living in a society 

reguares a kind of school experience for children which 
emphasises social values. This has generally been 
taken to mean that school situations, especially in the 
Classroom must bo modelled along democratic principles. 

CE ' th ' LS Sonera! position has impjrtqnt implications 

* ^°^-lowing paragraph 



duod s „ With t hi s p- j ± n L o f view i n e -minU * 

-val ped • iis theory of 'l^ioocrotic i/itor- 
\Ig idoo ip 11 1 at tho classro -<m si tuatio n 
.opocl by an atm js yhoro of: democratic 
no cl a s s no' si tuat i p n la as boon v nri o usly 

nathors . The terms like 1 Classru oru 
3 sroom Climate 1 and ‘Classroom Intoroorsonal 
b oon Coined lay different workers for 
Lassroom situations• 

~ of classroom climate or psychologic .1 
been used toy many researchers besides 
and Lippi tt (1943) ien tote area of psycho- 
Lon. Prescotto (19 38) , Lewin (1948) anci 

Eor example/ have made Cunsiderable u.se 
However/ it is difficult to assign a 
Ltion of ttoe concept. For ttoe purpose of 
communication and clearer understanding ^f 
efinition of ttoe term social— emotional 
attempted. 

climate may toe considered to repreoent ttoe 
vhich is a concomitant of inter-personal 
t is a general emotional factor whic n 
resent in interactions occurring arm ricj 
face too face groups« it scorns to have sonic 

ttoe degree of acceptance expro ssod toy 
jU p regarding each others' needs or goals. 

Climate' refers to ttoe generalized 
ds the to ache r and rtoe class tnat the pupil 
in spite of individual differcncGS. 
vjVelup from the classroom social inter— 
to participation in classroom activities/ 
G lop some common expectations regarding 
ur and their collective attitudes 

These expectations influence 


own class 



the social atmosphere that appears to be markedly dis¬ 
tinct and fairly stable, once established. Thus, 
'Classroom climate’ r. fers to those qualities that con¬ 
sistently predominate in most teacher-pupil contacts. 
Hence, the study of teacher behaviour through interaction 
analysis becomes a study of classroom climate, as well 
(Flanders, 1970). 


Lewin (1948), in his discussions on his exploration 
of croup life and interpersonal relations, uses the 
concept of group dynamics. The phrase ’classroom 
dynamics' is the ornamental term of the concept of 
classroom interaction. 


Classroom interaction analysis is a t ■chniquc hich 
facilitates capturing qualitative and quantitative dimen¬ 
sions of teacher-student verbal behaviour in tho classroom, 
This technique has its limit at ion-it does not measure 
everything that goes on in the classroom. Interaction 
analysis is concerned with the verbal communication 
between the teacher and the students. Flanders (1966) 
developed this technique out of asocial-psychological 
climate of the classroom communication on student 
attitudes, and learning. In fact, classroom teaching 
is a social interaction. The teaching acts produce 
reciprocal contacts between the teacher and students, 
and this interchange is called teaching. 


In various studies, different terminology has been 
used for the same behaviour patterns. They wore, for 
Anderson et al., (1939) 1 dorninative vs. integrative’, 
Lippitt and White (1939) authoritarian vs. democratic fetf 



Withal3 (1949), Flanders (1961) and Firkins (1950) 

‘ teacher-centred vs, student centred 1 and for Cogen(1956) 
'preclusive vs, inclusive.!. Later on, Flanders (1961) 
introduced nls n -menclature -‘direct vs. indirect 8 
teaching Ix-r.*.ivi ,ur. 

Classr^.m climate holps to identify clearly the two 
te ■‘chcr bchuvi nr patterns. Studies cited do not suggest 
that there is a single pattern of teacher behaviour that 
should be continually maintained in the classroom. 

Teaching experience does support the situations wher ; 
dominative teacher behaviour is appropriate. The works 
of Anders m ot el. (19 4-0), and Cogan (1956) provide 
evidence that a desirable climate results ia more learning 
although further evidence is needed to confirm tre 
aforesaid conclusion. FLanders (1967) has also suggested 
that at times direct influence, is appropriate and at 
other times, indirect influence. 

,J-1 these studies listed above indicate diErectly or 
indirectly, that the teacher behaviour in the classroom 
determines to a great extent how much impacb the teacher 
is going to have on his students and in what direction. 

These studies also suggest that democratic or into-*- 
grative teachers produce students with comparatively 
high achievement and good personality characteristics 
than teachers showing authoritarian or dominative 
behaviour. 

Flandersi Intera c tion Analys is Category System (FIACS) 

Of the several observational tools developed (Anita 
Simon and Boyer Gil 1968) the system developed by 

Flanders is found suitable for use in' Indian Classroom 

% , 
situation. 

Flanders' interaction analysis instrument consisting 
of ten categories is designed for observation only of verbal 
communication in the classroom and non-vexbul, gestures 
etc, are not to be taken into account. 




The chief purpose of observoti on of classroom 
't-aching learning' process, using Fl-noder's eevicc is 
to identify the patterns of teacher toll .vi ur» it has 
boon established that teacher ciassr i mri i)ui ’Vi ^ur, t a 
largo extent/ set, sets .the 1 climat, 1 it] the classr r om 
and c editions learning of the stadorts. 


a 


In the Plunders 1 obsorvati an sy st _r; j£ i iter action 
analysis all teacher s t t. tomonts nr clossifi U first as 
either indirect er direct. This classific' ti ja gives 
central attention to the amount of freedom the toacnor 
grants to the students. In a given situation therefore, 
the teacher has a chjicc. He can bo direct, minimising 
the freedom uf the student, to respond or bo indirect, 
maximizing the freedom of the student to respond. His 
choice, conscious or unconscious, depends upon many 
f'Otars, among which are his perceptions of the classroom 
interaction and the goals of the particular learning 
situation. 


in order to make total behaviour or total intepr- 
acti.na in the classroom moaninyful, FI and ore 8 system 
provides for the categorization of student talk. 

^ ' thiru major section, that of silence e>r contusion, i£ 
included in order to account for the time spent in 
banaviour other than that which can be classified as 
either teacher or student talk. • 

?dl statements that occur in the classroom are then 
categorised in one of the three muj „r suctimss 
(a) teacher talk, (ii) student talk, and a separate 
vrtegory, (iii) silence, confusion or anything other 
than teacher or student talk. Category systems jLike 
Flanders' which exhaust all possibilities arc ' 
v-otally inclusive 1 j of all possible events and .since every 
possible event can be classified, a totally inclusive 

oyst. m permits coding at constant rate throughout! the 
observation. - - 



.'ll , 


Tim 


3octi <n,s 


cenc ncrs 


g a t i.i. 1b' ve rbai be! i - 


vi mr aru furth-. r subdivided in nlbr L.. make the b til 
1 attorn l teccu^r ;apil intomstim rrurj meaningful. The 
twi' subnivisi .'ns for toacncr verbal !)el'avi jur/ indirect an cl 
direct to a char tain, are further divided intj v:ri, us 
c :tegorics, Indirect influence consists of four observe- 
ti m c at a g .-rlos i 


(i) accenting feelings, 

(ii) praising or 'encouraging, 
(iii ) accepting idems and 

(iv) asking gues hi ons. 


Direct influence is divided into three categories 
(u) lecturing, 

(vi) giving direction and 

(vii) critic! sing or justifying authority. 

Student talks is divided ‘ inb' only two categories; 

(i) responding ta teacher, and 
(ii) initiating talk. 

/ 

All categories are mutually exclusive, yet together 
they are totally inclusive of all vobbai interaction 
■jccurfing in the classroom. 


A sum nary j f categories with brief 
definitions for use .>f the observer, 
is given bo± ; 

CATE G ORIES FOR Ihd'ER .CljlQId 

______^ l _ __ „ _ _ _______ „_„________ 

1. *ACSEPTS FEELINGg'accepts and 

clarifies -tlie feelings tone ,of the 
students in a non-threatening 
manner. Feelings may be ...jsitivc 
or.negative. Predicting or roc tiling 
feelings are included. 

TdACnER TALK . 2. *PRnISES OR EN COUR, jGESj.. praises or 

encourages students’ action or beha¬ 
viour. Jokes that release tension, 
net at the expense- _>f aneth^r indivi-* 
dual, nodding head or saying "urn 
hum”? or "go on” are included. 



indirect. .. 
INFLUENCE > 


3 '.- accepts' or''Usee ideas or students 
-g . gi-wgfyirmj, buil'"’inr iu diwl.-inq 
. , ‘ 'i cl pnr> [Suggest .-1 by o student. ■ ^\s~ - x 
.tjyacher brings m ’.re ef hie own ideas 
7‘ interplay, shift kb cntog .ry five. 


a , -i 


f 4, *Ag,K3 JUI STIONS % asking a quest! n abjut 
content of praccdur ^ witn th,j i-ntont 
, O' 1 uthaV'D student answer. 


f; ’’ y'~ "‘V i , ‘" 5 -t yfiECjlJRXWG s givang facts br'bo'ii.i' ns 

-V -■ ;’ _ • *• i 'aiooutt,,con bent or gr jc-.dura ? erpa: gs. i 

] 1 i ,, k y , hi ( s r - owri (i d,deas, asking .rhortbricii 

‘ o - ' v - - ' /'• questions. 

. 'O'/- :l'*' : ■ kaaiw'.o- 0 - ■' ' ■ ' * 11 ' 

6 . ^GIVING DIRECTIONS 8! ddroqtibns./', u jrniu-nc. 
or orders teg which a student is 
■ expected to comply. 


, i 


TEACHER “TALK 


v *< 

< I* 


DIRECT 
INFLUENCES -■ • 
c jv \ 


j w7,s _jtCRITT.CI21 NG'.OR OTSTXFiTNG AiJTH.ORITY; 
.rrj \ Statements;:ihicnde'd !> to chon go student 
behaviour'from' non-acccptablo' t' 
acceptable pattern; bawling s.miunio 
out; stgti’ilg why ,tho teacher is doing 
'■.What he is elding?' extreme sc Iff 
reference. 


STUDENT' TALK 


SILENCE OR, 
CONFUSION' 


8,, aSTUDENT TALK PESPOlJoEs ' a student ode; 

. a, predictable rosronse to. tcachet. 

; ■ Tqacher initiate s' the contact ^r.soli- 

, ,>■ pits,, students statement and! sects ’ 
limited to what the stu Ic'nt sens. 

8. * STUDENT T^LK-INITJ. APION j talk by 
students which they ini tints:, i ,Un- 
pro< lie table st ■ te.merit s in ricsp >nsc to 
'• teacher 'shift, from 8 to 9 ais student 
in.traduces 



10. j 1, SILENCE OR CONFLSi OjSTs, pause $3, short 
' pco.i wls ‘ji; silence and, pc rivals ‘f 
c -nfusiun. in,.which communiesit'ioh' 
cannot be understood by.the observer. 


* nllri/AiiAelirv'ltbd 030 Each 

v . „ 1 .. . . . ." at 9ry a.t,designates a parti cul nr 

down ° ^dinmunic.-itioh event. To writu these numbers 
clown curing observeti -n w i-a nrn111 , ^ . , 

a position on a sccll. a “ Dritfe ' not tG WW 




Qbser vat ic irtcoG ur:s ; 

The- obs.rv^r sits in the classroom in the best position 
to hear and see the participants. At the end of each three- 
second period, he decides which category best represents the 
communication events just completed, lie writes this category 
number down while simultaneously assessing communicati'n in 
the next period, and continues at a rate of 20 to 2b obser¬ 
vations per minute, keeping his tempo as steady as js sibi 
His 'notes are merely a sequence of numbers written in a 
column, top to bottom,so that the original sequence of events 
is preserved. Occasionally marginal notes are used to 
explain the class formation or any unusual circumstances. 

When there is a major changeiin class formation, a double 
line is drawn and the time indicated. As so^n as the total 
observation is completed, he retires to a neamy room and 
completes a general description on each separate activity 
period indicated by the double lines, including the nature 
of the activities, the class formation, and the position of 
the teacher. The observer also notes- any ad> itionai facts, 
that seem pertinent to an adequate interpretation and recall 
of the total observation period. 

Tabu lation o f Matrix s 

k trained observer records his data as a series of 
numbers. For example, the sciao >1 boll rings and the 
following interaction occurs. 

The numbers written down by tho observer are indicated in 
brackets. 

\ 

Teacher: "Class« The bell has rung. May I have your 

attention please! (6) 



Duling th 

Teachers 

Teacher: 


Pupil: 

T onc.hc r; 


c next three seconds talking and noise diminish.(u 
»Rama, we are all waiting for you”. (7) pause. 
’’New, today we are going to have a very pleasant 
surprise, (5) and'I think you will all find it 
very exciting and interesting. (1) Have- any of 
you heard anything about what wc are going to c’o?( 
"I think we arc going in a trip in the bus that is 
out in front.” (8) 

tJ Ohl You’ve found out! How did you learn about 
our trip?” (4) etc. 


The observer has written down 6, 10, 7, 5, 1 , 4 ? 8 and 
As the interaction proceeds the observer will continue to 
write clown numbers. To tabulate these observations in a 
10X10 matrix, the first step is to rrrk^ sure that the enti 
series begins and ends with the same number. The convention 
we use is to ade a ten to tho beginning and end of the seric 
unless the ten is already present. Our series now becomes 
10, 6, 10, 7, 5, >1 , 4, 8, 4 and 10. This procedure is 
followed in order to produce a finished matrix in 'which the 
sum of column^ one equalsthe sum of row one, the sum of 
column two equals tho sum of row two, in short, so that the 
sum of columns and rows are equal, respectively. 


The number ten is used because it will affect the 
interpretation or teacher influence the least. One of our 
less sympathetic critics suggested, however, that this 
convention is necessary in order to b gin and end an obsoi" 
vation in confusion. 

The numbers are tallied in the matmix one p? ir at a 
time. The column is used for the second number, the row is 
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usgc for the first number. The first pair is 10~>6s the 
tolly is plav,co in the row column six cell. The Sf-conc’ pair 
is 6-1 0% tally this in the row si' column ton coll. The 


third pair is 10-7• 


the fourth pair is 7-5, and so on as 


shown in Sample Interaction Matrix. 



Perhaps the most exciting part of this system of 
observation is the large number of interpretations and 
explanations that can be made from cl matrix that arc directly 
relevant to assessing teacher influence. Some of these 
interpretations ,• are discussed here. Tfrd:: - •. T." 

pattern of interaction that the teacher has used with the 
class is given below in typical illustration matrix. 



Teacher Talk 


Columns 1 ~7 
105 150 


= 105 
= 70% 


















The total percentage of torchor talk is of prime 
importance in interpreting matrix. It is found Lr cividing 
the total number o tallies in’Column 1 through 7 by the 
total number of tallies in the matrix. There arc 150 tallies, 
in a matrix, 105 of which arc in columns 1-7. This toscler 
talked 70 percent of the total time of the observetion* 

Tc find the percentage of student talk, the total number 
of tallies in columns 8 and 9 is divided by the total number 
of tallies in the matrix. There arc 42 tallies in columns 
8 and 9 hencL the students talked 28 percent cf the time. 
n .total of three tallies in column 10, when divided by 150, 
shews that 2 per cent of the time was spent in silence or 
confusion. 

Next the observer finds indirect and direct influence 
of the teacher from the matrix, by computing the number 
of tallies in columns 1, 2, 3 divided by the member of 
tallies In columns 6 and,7. Categories 1,2,3,6 and 7 arc mor 
concerned with motivation and control in the classroom and 
less concerned with theectual presentation of subject matter. 
This ratio gives the information about whether the teacher 
is indirect or direct in his approach to motivation and 
control. Likewise many cmmmunication patterns inthe 
classroom can be calculated with help of the tallies loaded 
in different columns of the matrix. 

Concluding Remarks % 

This technique of quantifying the qualitative aspects 
of verbal communication is used to measure teachor infiu.nco. 
This can also be used as training technique. To-chors can be 



taught enough "'bout inter <cfci j . n ‘'nniys; u in 4 to 8 Hours 




to ipply it to their own tape rec..r dings or to "ct as an 
observer when invitee to i:-< so by another teacher. The 
discussions that result, can provide the participants with 
new insight in their own or the c llengecs ' behaviours. 
Apparently teachers have great interest in anc. need for 
objective information about thc4r patterns of influence, 
how these patterns match their intentions , and whetaur 
the differences they exported from different patterns i'i 
or did not occur. 
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How to write the ;vims and Objectives 
Repair and Maintenance of Electrical Appliances Course 

- D. THOMAS SELtARAJ 
Assistant Director 

Aims and objectives are important for teachers. 

They are important because/ they are the starting point 
for any endeavour including the designing of a vocational 
education course. For Example, if we want to go some¬ 
where and purchase something, we need to know where we 
are going, how we are going and what we really want. 
Without this necessary information we may not reach the 
proper place, nor get what we want. 

Teachers need teaching aims and objectives. Arms 
give an idea what we want the students to be at the end 
of a course and objectives give an idea how we are going 
to achieve the aim. Clearer the aims and objectives, the 
easier the task of designing the teaching. 

Teaching aims and objectives are not the same thing 
An aim is a general statement which may probably be some 
what vague and ambiguous. Aim tend to be ail—embracing 
ideals which are probably un obtainaole in their entirely 
In an attempt to be realistic and precise, the teacher 
will translate the aims into an objectives. 

An objective will state in as precise way as possible, 
the goal for a particular set of materials in terms of 
what the student will be able to do. An ideal objective 
makes provision for measurement, i.e. the success of 
material produced can be seen in■light of its ability to 
help the students to achieve the objectives. 




tney should 




Educational Alrnss 

Although aims arc general statements, 
be stated as clearly as possible. To do this, they 
should give indications of: what the learner would or 
could be able to do at the end of the training. 

Aims can be expressed in either tcaclrm oriented 
terms or student behaviour terms. 

The te a cher orien ted_ aim is one in which the teacher 
states what he expects to be able to achieve at the end 
of the teaching. 

E xamples of teach er- orient ed aims 

1) To train the students to carry out a complete over¬ 
haul of a simple electric washing machine. 

2) To illustrate different type of connections in the 
electrical cooking ranges. 

3) To teach about job analysis for the electrical appli¬ 
ances repairer occupation. 

4) To provide new instructors with sufficient knowledge 
and practice to enable them to use the lesson plan. 

Ex amples of student-orce nted Aims s 

The same aims rewritten in student behavioural 
terms look like this 3 - 

1) At the end of the training the student will be able 
to carry out a complete overhaul of a simple electric 
washing machine. 

2} At the completion of the lesson the students will be 
able to illustrate different types of connections in 
the electric cooking range. 
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3) At u 1 -a on l of trie lesson, the- trainee instructors will 
jog nble to cui ’7 out job analysis for tnc electrical 
appli slices i\ palror occupacion. 

4 ) On thu completion of the lesson the untrained instructors 
will be able to use the lesson plan effectively * 

The aims in student behaviour terms are rather more’ 
specific than the- teacher oriented aims? but neither arc 
as specific or precise as training objectives. The aims 
are, however, a starting point, they give us very useful 
clues as to what needs to be achieved in the course. 

Let us write the aims of the “Repaid and Maintenance 
of Eledtrical Appliance Course" in teacher oriented^terms 1 - 

1) To train the students to repair and maintain electrical 
appliances. The same is written in student behavioural 
terms as s 

a) At the end of the training, the students will .oe Able to 
maintain and repair electrical appliances. 

Edu catio nal.. QJpJliQ &UdSj As educational objective is a clear, 
precise statement of what the student will be able to do 
at the end of the course. Educational objectives are far 
more detailed than aims. They contain quite separate parts 
as stated below 3 - 

1) Performance (2) conditions (3) standards 

l) Performance % - This refers to statement of the action 
the student would or could be able to do at the end 
the period of education. Active words are preferable 

as stated below %— 



JO 
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a) 

he 

will 

state 

g) 

he 

will 

solve 

b) 

he 

wi 11 

caleulate 

h) 

he 

will 

write 

c) 

he 

wi 11 

list 

i) 

tie 

wi 11 

clistingui sh be- tween 

d) 

he 

will 

idontify 

j) 

he 

will 

match 

e) 

he 

wi 11 

demonstrate 

k) 

ho 

will 

repair, etc. 

f) 

he- 

will 

select 






2) Conditions g The conditions under which the performance 
will be carried out m the job situation, refer to what the 
student is provided with or denied in the job situation. 
Generally speaking*, five typos of conditions should be 
considered s- 

-- the range of problems the student must soiyo. 

- the tools, equipment and clothing to be used. 

any special job aids and manuals ho is provided with 

- environmental conditions 

- any special physical demands. 

T he standard of performance ' the student must 
achieve comprises three main parts. They are 
—— accuracy 
—— speed 
- quality 

Statements that can be interpreted in a variety of 
ways must be avoided at all costs. For example 
- will un derstan d ohm 1 s law 

(that is understand?). is he expected to state ohm's 
law or just name the founder, or has he to be able to find 
the relation between pressure. Current and resistance. 

will have a gjrkln£ fnowledge of a electrical cooker 




VJhot is working knowledge? 

_-- will the need of safety 

%'hnt is meant by cyg-rgcinte? 

—will know tine tnoory el eloctromagnisra 
That al e t;u limits of knowing? 

In conclusion w_ con say that the objective has to bo 
seated in precise mo isu.ra.bl_ active term. It should clearly 
indicate too level of learning aimed at the equipment, tools 
to dg used, manuals to be* referred, and what environmental 
and physic.nl conditions the job will bj carried out. In 
addition, the objective should indicate at what accuracy and 
spaed the job will be carried out and what will be the 
quality of the end product. 


hritincj_educationa l Qb j e ctives s 

Wow let us make a fair trail to write the objectives 
for the aim. At the end of the training, the students 

will be able to maintain and repair electrical appliances i! . 


In order to achieve the above aim the students should 
know rhe asos, basic principles, operations and working of 
the common eloctrica.1 appliances used in homes. He should 
bo abb. to road diagrams and identify the parts or vice aosj. 


He should foe able to use electrical testing equipment like 
megger etc, and to diagnose faults in the appliances. He 
should also know the specification of parts for replacement. 
He should follow safety precaution as per Indian Electricity 
rules and his own safety methods. 


As the course is terminal in nature, no must bo sole 
to engage in the sale and service of electrical appliances, 
for which the should possess acceptable personality traits 




Co ra pe ten cy based Cur ri c ulum J:or V oc ational Cou rse 

- Do Thomas yellaraj 


The terms syllabus and curriculum/ are .often 
ased sy nouimously to denote an out-line of practical 
training and related instructions required for the acqui- 
sicion of a specific level of shill and knowledge in a 
particular occupation. It may indicate the time to be 
devoted to each part of the training and the order in 
which the items are to be learnt. 


But there is a basic difference between the syllabus 
and the curriculum. The syllabus clearly indicates tne 
precise information regarding the amount of skill and 
knowledge to be imparted by the t..:acker to the student 
in each subject during the period of training. Tne 
curriculum, on the other hand, in addition to above, is 
designed to provide an individual trainee with the best 
possible training and learning experiences to qualify him 
for a particular trade or occupation. The curriculum as 
such is the means of attaining the aims and objectives of 
the training. 


Corapentonoy means the ability (including knowledge, 
skills and attitudes) to perform a specific task or 

duty successfully. Competency based vocational curriculum 
is a means of instruction which (a) identifies the compe¬ 
tencies needed for on-the-job performance (b) and. j.nforms 
students and teachers of the precise and detailed learning 
objectives and experiences required to achieve these 
competencies * 
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The assembly of instructional units into courses of 
study and the combining of courses in logical sequence is 
the essence of curriculum development and construction, 
whether it may be for elementary, secondary, college or 
any other educational programme. In the development of 
a curriculum for vocational and technical education, 

3io never, there are a number of factors which complicate 
the process. For example, designing the curriculum for 
a simple occupation is easier than ror a cluster of 
occupations. Further compli. cation arises because of 
varying job requirements of employers in the same industry 
both locally and nationally. Therefore, tuo s/ocational 
education planner should not only determine the j ob concents 
in terms of skills and knowledge requirements of an occu¬ 
pation , but should also rationalise tno instructional 
programme to meet the current and future needs of majority 
of the employers. The curriculum prepared should occordingli 
be based on minimum competencies required for the parti¬ 
cular occupation. 

To formulate a vocational course / the following 
procedure is adopted? 

1) ' Job-analysis is done under which job opportunities 

are listed and tasks under each job are identified. 

2) Tasks are analysed into skills, knowledge and perso¬ 
nality traits, 

3) The target population is identified. 

4) Course objectives are determined. 

5) Based on objectives, the curriculum is prepared. 

The first step in the direction of identification 
of minimum competencies in a particular vocational course 



is listinu of tne job opportunities* Identification of jot 
opportunities shows uhnt openings or avenues are available 
to stud ones after completing the: course and what is expected 
of tijjrn* It helps to assess the importance of a course. 

It helps to prepahv n lint of duties to be performed under 
each job. The scopv -uor: content of tilcourse can be derived 
directly from job ■ n .ilysi s. The contents of even related 
subjects are to be chosen as directly related to be voca¬ 
tional subject. Therefore, the first step in this direction, 
is to determine the job opportunities. ^’or example "the 
following job opportunities are available for vocational 
students after completing repair and maintenance of ele¬ 
ctrical appliances courses- 

a ) Wage employment 

1) Servicing and reparing of domestic electrical appliances 
in service shops. 

2) Job in a domestic electrical appliances factory, assembly 
line/quality control shop. 

3) Servicing and repairing of domestic electrical appliances 
in hotel industry/hostels. 

4) Winding AC-l-DC motors. 

b) Self employment ins _ 

1) Dealership/agency of domestic electrical appliances. 

2) Service centre of domestic electrical appliances in 
rural and tirban areas. 

3) Mobile service centre for servicing domestic electrical 
appliances. 

4) Service and sale of siaares 

of > 

5) Manufacturing/domeStic electrical appliances. 

6) Manufacturing of spares for domestic electrical - appliances 

of 

7) Winding/electrical motors. 



wc must fi 


Task Analysis, 

To train a person ro do a job ,;uCG'.sr l ally, 
break down the job into duties or toukr,. must state oxac 

what the person must do in observable and measurable terras. 

For example, an alectried appliance repairer is 

i 

required to know or do the followings- 

1 ) the principles of working 01 electrical appliances, 

2 ) study the service manual, block diagrams, schematic 
diagrams, and wiring 1ayoutc. 

3} the probable causes of defects in electrical appliances 

4) to carry out the repair and, if necessary, replace defect!v 
items in electrical appliances , 

5) to test, adjust and uii y n the electrical appliances, 

hi st i ng of Objective s 

Just as the job is to bo broken down into Tasks to 
provide enough details, tne tasks, in turn, should be broken 
down into knowledge & skills. The development of correct 
attitudes or personality traits by the trainee must also 
be considered. The main emphasis here is to identify 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor abilities and skills 
needed for the course. 

--fter analysing the knowledge, understandings, skills, 
attitudes and personality traits required for the occupation, 
the target population for the course should be determined. 

Target population 1 is the word used to specify, select 
and appraise the people to bo trained. 

Next to be determined are the course objective, which 
provide the starting point of the curriculum. The course 
content, the teaching-learning methods, strategics and 



experiences, the PTactical worlc and un-the-job training, 

the text bocks, ;i..us emotional marerials and aids' and the 
and. 

plan/procedures oi pupil evaluation are ail to bo based 

on tlic course objectives. The curriculum being much more 

contprohonsive/i nciuGive than a syllabus, it specifics all 

th: above-mentioned components which help to provide necessary 

learning experiences to vocational students in a planned, 
and 

sys termtic/organised way. 





i'wHT'iODS 01' TEACHING THE VOCATIONAL COURSE 
lid HLPAIav Al ID j‘ ^1''THNj vUCE 01 ELECTJ U Cj .L 
AP LIAUCHS 

-*D.Thunks Seller 

It is truv that the tunchcr engaged in vocntiunal 
fluent ion should not only know his subject w cl:, possiso 
the requisite skills and person; lity traits, but he also 
must know how to impart tho knov-'ledge skills, and perso¬ 
nality traits to his students effectively. 


imparting of knowledge, skills and personality traits 
is called tho m-thodo1ccy/methodics of teaching. 

In order to follow the methodology the teacher should 
have considerable knowledge about learner's psychology 
and aims and objectives of the course, target population, 
facilities av-imble like equipment, tools materials and 
text books, his own level of knowledge, and the environment 
of the- institution. 


A teacher method 
mode of instruction. 


is regarded as the basic, approved 
Using tho correct method of teaching, 


eve ry 


objective _ of 


the course can be achieved 


from simple 


to complex. 


5ome methods 


of teaching vocational subjects are 


described below s.- 

Unit Method i A unit may bedefined as a sum total of similar 
experiences related to one particular aspect of the subject 
(knowledge) or a particular skill. * unit shoulo have 
relationship with tho whole course-outline of tho subject. 

A method using units is known as tho unit method. 



P ioj i ct jvicthoci ? j\ p r o j g ct is a p r ob 1 l:,i ~ t ic Get crried to 
comolution in its natural settings. it is directed t^Vvr.icls 
the terming of c skill, a group of skills or a pr cess, 
method using projects is known .-us the project method, 

» 

Fug btongsejngineg spethocis Problem solvinr method is just like 
pivj ;ct method with a difference that the former emphasises 
the mental solution of a task whilv the latter its pr cticel 
accomplishment. This needs careful planning by the tmehor, 

Demonstrat ion methods Demonstration in thud is one of the most 
useful rnd valuable' methods for vocational eduenti onsufcjc-cts, 
it is used for the development and ii iprowrnont of techniques 
and skills involved in the* porfumrnce af a. task. bum,:n r - 
tration is a technioue of showina how a task is done with * 
view to developing skills among the- learners. Thu teacher 
demonstrates and the students observe it and perform the¬ 
tas k ns the teacher aid. 

F ield tri p as. _n methodp 

The field trip is a process of going out of the scho *1 
to tno world of work and observing it under the guidance 
an: thesupervision of the teacher. 

£xor cise method ; * * 

Particular skills which arc repeated in the jobs of 
u n occupation arc- first classified and given to the students 
-‘S exercic.es. Examples— 1 . Soldering of .joints 

2. MoGsurunont of wiru gauges 
cd; A job is designed to incorporate a number 
of skills involved in the occupation. This may have some 
commercial value or otherwise. Job sheets are given by the 



tc-ach or to sluo.onts to folrow the s<.c:uciico of oper tion. 

In pi a n t_ jjp_ e n t ic_. s ii ip ; 

Stuucn'c is sent fur a particular period to get trrining’, 
in a Wurksh„p 9 factory or service centre, under supervision 
of trained personnel. 

Juiia _ \ o the cl s 

Thi'-‘ method is us^d to import knowledge- about principles . ' 
working of equipment in a classroom. It is supported by 
information shout for students and lesson plan, for teachorf. 

£ilS- c L.,^t. u cly. mpthodj Students are asked to study o work citur--’ 
tion and give a study t<> solve problems economise tin. expendi¬ 
ture and follow easy operations. 

Prog rammed Ley rning. method 2 

This is more effective when the student is an adult 
having sufficient maturity. Inis comprises cf tun 

followed by questions. If the student is able to answer 
correctly the questions he is allowed to study the.next lesson 
and so on. Otherwise he- is instructed to read the. information 
again and again until he isablc to answer the questions 
c Tree cl’;. He teacher is required but the student sti.oies 
in bis own phase. 

Disc_ussion me bh eds 

Group discussions cf thestudents w r ill help thein t 1 crnich 
their kn ;vd edge. Needs proper planning for execution. 

Tutoria l me i hc dj. 

Students who arc slow in learning process can bo grouped 
by the teacher to tutorial .classes. Where teacher teaches at 
reduced speed and propers sequence. 



Gaiiu_n^ Rolo. jala.y i,ul thods 5 


Th sc n>«_ tiu dc when pr^p^ridusirur. 
attitude of students. But these r, t‘* :s 
planning and execution. 


i' 1 i 11 c n 1111 "[ t_ the 
^•0 need careful 


The following list 


in r 


h-lo t j ouic 


nui.ee of the mothocliJ 


When '.bj active is 
development of 
manipulative skill 


D ernen s 1 10 1iu n lesson 
method. 

Exorcise method 
Job work m. thud 

Inplaht apprentice 
method 

Project method 
Field trip method 


then < 1'joctlvo is 
to impart krr w- 
.Ledge 


Loctur. nr. thud 
Unit mothud 
Case study nmth,.cl 
Programme- learning 
iru thud 

Discuss!' n method 

tutorial method 
P rob 1 em s 0 1 v i no 
method 


• } ’nnn objective is' 

!:• eh me v. ttitudes 


Gaming, cn.sc study, 
Fiolu play, discussi¬ 
ons , tutorials. 


Thu following t-bie will help in selecting appropriate 
instructional materials/aids. 


Skills 


Demonstration plan 
Job sheet 
Operation sheet 


Knowledge 


Information sheet 
Lesson plan 
Assignment sheet 
case study material 
Programme learning 
material, 
text- books. 


i-utt etude 


Vvoll programmed 
gaming, case 
study, role 
play materials 




preparation and ubb of demonstration by 

- /OCATIOMAL TRACKERS 


—joy Do Tj iOoLi.3. 03LiLu\R?iff 


WiA't p-ppg. Demon s cra wl on? 


Durn u jr . t i 1 i > 


mo Ah o.-l of taacniug in which it is 


shown tw/w a task 
is port'- j rmec? or 
is -to olio cl in a 


requiring manacl/physicrA skill or skills 
h Ai an lament of kri jv/lodg. 0 or information 
practical work-situncion alongside which 


explanatims ui ..line is being clone and now it is dene arc 
generally furnished. In other words, it is a planned 
performance of an '■'v , up-ational , /oxe-eti ml skill by a 
tcacl or/ins true Lor or the application of information for the 


correct performance of a skilled job. 


Typos cl Demonstration 

A demonstration may be as simple as showing one 
trainee or a group of trainees how to prepare one stop 
in an operation such as fixing a switch on a round block 
or it inly bo showing how to perform a complex operation 
such as low to fix switches, 3 pin sockets and a fan 
regulator on a 20cm X 25 cm wooden box. Further the 
arm of demonstration is not limited to motor skills 
calorie. An instructor may demonstrate how to read an 
instrument such as a micrometer and interopt its rending - / 
how to fill out a form or a report, or what is the effect 
of c n scientific principle such as magnetism and so on* 


The two most highly used instruments of communication 
arc the organs of sight and hearing. When an instructor 
demonstrates, he uses both these organs to the maximum. 

Of these two the sense of sight is the most effective 
instrument of communication and a demonstration uses 
this sense to the fullest. Often, the demonstration 
also appeals to one or more of the senses of touch, 
smell,, taste and kinesthosis. 



Adva ntages gjf De monst ration 

The uoruonstr.iti oe. method jftc.''.cnae h u rs^vjjral 
atlventagc.2S» -i* demonstration is >n jf hetiv.: 'levies for 

learning through its attention catching __mj_.\'rtic, r ; a It 
provides shing motivation. for learning b_, giving the 
learner something to watch and imitate. Furth'-r t j -criitg 
through demonstration concretises learning ivy baling ait’ 
real and tangible obj acts» „ It is am jar t.s unde*:; .it one 
something after seeing its working author tie an through 
attempts co visualize abstracts ,ao,*.w ition3 . 

Last but not laast, Learning through demons tratron is 
more effective and permanent than otherwise 0 


Preparation for effective and oucc.m.sfnl demonstration 
should be given in training or afcpr. •ionics of i regular nature 
or a -no shot-variety. , .a a part of tuio grep:.r:bion ; 

a trainee should develop a go -cl command of 1 nnguu.gc and 
technical uorrus . j.1g sh aui ( i als > 1 _am t - he a.ch j_n a 
planned soquo icen 

n demonstntlon should bo gj_ von du_>r: it fits in 
with to aching-learning activities, do on it is needed, 

It should be accompanied by necessary kn iwLnhy trid should 
be followed by application of tho demonstmtt.jd technique 
to actual joD performance or practice by thorn- who have 
witnessed the demonstration. 


Once the no -d of the demons trot ion is cstablishe 
uhe next thing to do is to plan for the demonstration 
One of the most difficult things for an instructor to 
realise is that the hundreds of skills fie performs 
almost subconciously must be carefully brokwn down# 
demonstrated and explained to the trainee. For this, 
a demonstration plan is most essential. Such a pi an 
would require the teacher to list important steps, 
one after the other in an outline form, which doValoym S ? 1 
of these steps would require elaboration of necessary 

^° ints * Tho stG ^ s Glon b with key pointsaro included in 
uhe demonstration plan for presentation to the students. 




Planai nq -l Demonslr.rq.tion 


A g ’ ir’cf: Cj. jii is 

Following^ t±j.<s tjr planning 
he: -.duels - 


h.'Qys plan 1 jd on:, 
demons tration eh^ul'j x: 


1. betormina cine, clacify th^ purpDse ot demonstcatLon» 

Give* the n ui< unis a clear picture of wnat to observe 
during tho demonstration; 

2. Inc lute r . 1 v.. v ant information in the damans tr o ti >n 
elan at the points where it is relevant; 

3. Dxelude irrelevant information or nice— to—know 
information. 

4. Plan the demonstration for teaching 'jre stop uf tee 
skill at n time and proceeding from simple to complex. 

5. Develop good motivating techniques to era ite riruiodiate 
students' attention and interest. 

C. Time th - demonstration and keep it within the time 

limits. If it runs too long, br '.ok it d oivn into two 

or more demonstrations. 

7. A good dam jns era Lion muse be rehearsed. Rehearse tho 
manual skills and. run through presentation mentally 
before octu illy giving a demonstratien. 

0. Anticipate and prepare far tho di Circuit stjpps as 
disclor.i ".I by tho rehearsal. 

9. Obtain ill he necessary mat.: rials taels, ogn j L 'm< nits, 
instruct! mal materials md training aids before 

the demonstration begins. 

10. .arrange all the 'materials in advance, in the order 
in which they will be used. 

11. Check all tho equipments, tools and training aids 
to make certain that they are in working order. - 

12. Remove all unnecessary and distracting materials 
and equipment from, tho demonstration area. 

13. Divide the class into convenient groups of students. 

14. Stage the demonstration, under best conditions of lighting, 
watching and hearing and optimum availability of 
facilities such as electricity, gas, cortipresseu air 

water etc. 



) p( i 


Min t s for bn clcr 


Dom oriptrntisj'io 


Wiiiin giving the doro -nutri^t 
should bo rclnxcJ and confiGent. 


chu instrucLjr 

T j 1. ,'I? si K-'i) It.' £0 


Somewhat inform al aiC rrionGly. 
the trainee 1 s confidence in hie 
skill boirig demons tratai!, M«_ oh 


Mo oil : *i ’ try to build 
-v/n -oility t. j l.- ’rn the 
eld Hi w,-; i Miusi osl , 


speak aloaxly gn^e .n i:.';.' - . -ju h‘, on' ox jC r t domonstra- 

ti'jn.. sh juld bo o n. cin. iou s j.y us c fur .id.ty arc!, 

should keep the truin... eluar uf m -'ting parts, toying 
chigs and. other haaani. Gome times , it is ascful to go 
through a dumonstr;rtiuii nee no n urinal v aching spinel sa 


as to give th-~ trainee ovur viuw >c the skill. One can 


thereafter: n-.poat it slowly step by secy. 


I 

I'hc following list provides suggestions for hotter 
demon strati m. * 


1. 

a 


3 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 , 

12 . 


Give a good performance, accompanied by necessary 
explanations, but do not be unnecessary tit'critical, 
lx plain nch step or process as the demonstration 
proceeds. Tell the "why' 1 as well as "how”. 

Make certain that the trainee' sees the demonstration 
from the angle at which he will be required t'> 
perform it. 

Follow the demonstration plan meticulously, s j that 
you can achieve its aims. 

Make certain that all the trainees can see and heir* 
Prepare key questions in advance and ask thorn as 
the demonstration proceeds. 

Think of how the trainee thinks and foe?Is as the 
demonstration proceeds. 

Observe all safety rules and procedures. 

Emphasize all the key points and relate them t j 
the j ob. 

Use ins fractional aids wherever they are effective 
ans possible to use.- 

Use the chalk aoord tor defining now names and words 
and fur listing procedural steps. 

Provide for trainee participation whonever possible* 



^ 

13. - Dcmons'cr-.tc only the* correct way c! ( ..^nrj tl 

Th ■ irniiioo * s tirst irnpue.nsiojr' clrjuld he tr 
curu’-ct 3. 

14. Hal:-’, tno domunstruti'.. n a go ->1 example. Sera: 
cue l'u'lj ■ :f imitation in learning. 

.ituacliccl to tnis information you v/ill rind , 
tration xorm..„t cura specimen for your guiclnnco. 
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MkJ±JjEVEm^ TECHNOLO GY 


PC . Singh: 1, 

He£d f Electrical 

Encj i n o o rinc; Dc; a rtmc nt . 

Clvnges nr new dovelo; ments have been going on in every 
Field. But now n^w dcvelo; ments nre coming up with much 
f-sto: rate then before. There ere rmny ureas in which new 
laveLo; ments have token glace but here n few specific 
n runs ere me ntin nod. 

1 . Electronics 

2. Generation and Transmission of Electrical 

Energy 

3. Electrical Ap t iiances 

4. Industry 

5. Agriculture-. 


ELECTRONI CSs 

Earlier, Radio was consisting of large number of 
electronic valves. The size of radio was large. Now the 
electronic valves have been replaced by a very small novice 
i.e. Transistor. The size is very small. It is cony act. 
Use nf transistors have made the use of Raoio .'O^siblo even 
on a cycle and in the field. .Similarly th^re have oe-~n 
developments in Television. From black and white T.V., 
we have now coloured T.V. with remote control. The latest 
development in T.V. is 3 —dimensional T.V. 


GENF.RATTnN PIP T RANSMISSION OF._ £LHCTjRlCrvL,. ENBRQf-L 

The most important development in generation uf 
Electrical Energy is the development of Atomic Power Stations. 



To concrete tht sen o ' m- unt if El'if Lric'’i Energy, . nly one 
Kg. of Uranium i f. rue :ir'd in _, n lie l' j . v;cr Station ns 

ccmp'Tcd to 36000 ton of Cv.nl ri'Cjiiiru' in a oteam Power 
Station; Similarly 0 single unit if , J.tern > tor nas been 
developed up to 500 MVa as corao n rod tu le3 c than 100 
i rcvieusly. There has been continuous develo i mont $> from 
10' M\0-i to 200 MV/v and now 50 0 MVA. Extensive efforts ere 
going on to harness new sources of Energy i.u, wind* sun, y 

In the field of Transmission of Electrical Energy, the 
earlier transmission voltage was 66 KV , Now 400 KV is 
coming up in India, Russia and other countries are using 
500 KV since long. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES ; 

There have been many developments in Electrical 
Appliances which are used in houses. New all kitchen 
operations are being done with one o<r other Electrical 
Appliance. To mention only a few, wc have mixing machine 
(Mixi), Electric costing range, washing machine, electric 
iron, toaster, electric heater, rev m heater, immersion 
heater, hot plate, electric kettle, etc.' The new develop¬ 
ments which toe k place in electric iron and mixing machine 
are as under?- 

ELECTRIC I RON: 

A selector switch was introduced 

1 . to ir^n different types of clothes, i.e-. cotton, 
silken, polystor., woollen, etc. 

^• ■ rh3 G iGctric iron was made automatic by intro¬ 
ducing Thermostat to automatically switch on or 
switch off the supply. 



3. The* latest devote;-merit is filling up of w-^tor in 
the cloctric iron. The water is evaporated into 
Vv^t steam which is sprinkled automatically on tho 
cloth while* ironing. 

MIXING f u .CHINE i 

Earlier mixing machine could dc only two 01 ■orations 
i„ churning of liquids and grinding spices. New there 
arc number of attachments and almost all operations required 
m tho kitchen including kneading of flour are possible. 

If.DUS.TRV s 

In Industry, automation is coming up very fast. This 
has resulted into production of materials in less time and 
of more gcu-G quality. New materials like plastics have been 
developed which has replaced wood and metals. Articles 
produced f i\-ri ml’*'sties are cheap, d.ural. lo and give i- ettc-r 
apnearanc c . 

AGRICULTURE ; 

After independence, there has boon tremendous developments 
in the field of agriculture. Many new varieties of cr ps 
and vegetables have been developed, apart from now 
varieties, the more important-development is substantial 
increase in the yield per acre. 

MOTIVA TION FOR DEV ELOPME NT; 

In seme persons, the desire to (grow and progress is 
inherited from birt^. In others it is acquired fum e..vi 
ronments. Famous scientists like Therm.s Eoison, James 
Watt, Wright Brothers belong to this category# 

Others have to be motivated and infusedwith a 
develop now things as well as adapt to changes. 



Change is ac.copted fcatuxc ci 11 x o« There is n fninoijg 
slogan !7 Yqu cannot Co tum or row 1 s g, b with tudayf skiljo^ 

Thomas ^lva Edison, chu great scientist says » X lear n 
somethi ng n ow every c-u y H * 

VGentlenal teacher has to flee c/f'3 c-.ru that they actual!, 
keep on adjusting tc na^-dovc'Jog'icnt'. in sci.nce and toch- 
nolugy particularly in the field ef their specialisation. 
They should keep the- following in mind.. 

1 . D evelo p,' t h e d e sir e tc improve^ A go. d engineer or a 
scientist is always concerned about keeping abreast with 
modern developments. Modernisati-n can come only when 
there is a keen desire to modernise. The desire to improve 
is an ideal attitude to be developed in a Trainee. He 
should be made tc foci that training pro jramrne is only the 
first step towards learning which is a. going-on process 
in day-today work. 

2* Application of knowledge in _day-todagg^weyrkj^ 

Merely getting knowledge is net sufficient. True 

knowledge will bo gained only when one is able to apply the 

same in the practical field. The teacher should keep on 

applying new knowledge in clay—today teaching. 

3 * Keeping u p wi th New Mo dern Developme nts ; There are 

five basic ways to keep acquainted with new developments. 

(i) Readincf New Books : Books are basic source of 
acquiring knowledge. Inculcating a habit of 
reading now books will help in acquiring 
new knowledge. 

(i 1 ) Reading Periodicals % such as journals, news p a pox 
and magazines centaining useful articles on 
modern developments in electrical appliances. 




(iii) Exports; who ar L cc ntinuolly Working with new 
to^lSj, methods and equipment. 

(iv) Ex^ oii~n cc is a groat teacher a Experience 
frequently gives ideas for new and hotter 
'ways of doing things. Experiments by skilled 
men have often led to useful and practical 
developments. 

(v) S; ecinl Training Programme s!: Special programmes 
'which are commonly known as ref r, shei courses may 
bo held whore the participants arc. acquainted 
with modern techniques and developments. 

(vi) Cr eating New Products; There arc many hurdles and 
financial difficulties to develop, a new item. 

The Government of India has a department " Nation al 
Productivity-Council" which gives financial assis¬ 
tance fer now products. It alsc r^c.mmends names 
of individuals for award of prizes for new 
dove laprnI -nt 5 . 


* ***** * 





ELiXTRIC/ vL j IX IDE l (IS pj ju. Pi ri X1. 

P.C. SIX? X, 

Hon- 1 , Electrical 
Eng_ , Deq ^rtmont. 

Electricity is being used in every sphere of life. In j 
feet there is no life without oloctricit/. On -'no hudd, | 

. lectricity is very useful but on the other h' i ncl it is > 

equally dangerous. An electrical accident may result into 
severe- burns, paralysis of the body or total death. Elect] 1 - 
city has also to observe certain rules and regulations. It 
should not be life threatening and formidable monster. To 
ensure public safety IE Rule's 1956 arc laid down. The’S’e 
rules are marc'atory in terms of I.E. net 1910. Besides I.E. 
Rules 1956, there are I.SS. available, I.SS. 732 (c>n c and 
practice for electrical wiring one fittings in buildings) 
and I.SS, 648 (Electrical layout in residential buildings), 

1 • aGCIDENT ° 

Accident is defined as an unplanned and uncontrolled 
event in which personal injury occurs to a t orsen. There arc 
certain theorms- in accident occurrence-, which are given below: 

1. j\ perscnal injury occurs as a result of an accident. 

2. An accident occurs as a result of personal or mechanical 
hazard. 

3. Personal and Mechanical hazards exist only becunsc of 
some fault of person. 

4. Faults of person are acquired from environment. 

According to these theories, on injury possibly cannot 
occur unless there has been a personal unsafe act or exposure 
to unsafe mechanical condition. 




2 , CrtU^ K 5_ CL £ iCCJ L lil IT S s 


Exp-'suru tu hazard is much rjroater while ’• c-^rryi 

; 'Ut maintenance j‘ I’.s in electrical equipment than in any 
ntin. r industry. It becomes primary duty of the supervisor 
£G - ac ’ tG cf omission and negligence which Le a t. 

recipients arc avoided. 


The gulden rule is>*iulways treat an electric tv >para-~ 
tus as "Live" unless it is positively known to be ,} D. ad*'. 
tie un^ is immune to the accidents. /iccidont may happen duo to 

1 . Lack of supervision* 

2 . Lack of knov 1 oo'go , 

3. Ovoxc <n±idonce, 

4. Negligence, 

5. Improper to-'ls, 

6. Protect i Vc ckviccs are fcithcr not used r arc of 
greater capacity, 

7. Lack of <r p- r instructions, 

8. Instructions not 1 ving ebsorved properly, 

9. Mental/physical condition of employee, and 

10. Caro lossless . 


Indian Electricity Rules, 1956 are available which deal 
with the safety cf employees from electricity. 

Shock treatment charts are available which give clear 
instruction of taking necessary steps to detach a person fr^m 
live wires and the necessary first-aid to be provided till 
the doctor arrives, 

SAFETY PRECAUTION: 

Safety measures for electrical equipment can be discussed 
u nder following headings. 
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1 . Proper insulation, 

2 r F r; >p er earthing, 

3. Pr per £@lnrity G f single polo switches " , nd connecting 
fusewirc, 

4= Special precaution to avoid cl.ctrical fixes, 

5. Special precaution in bathrooms in wet pine< - s 9 

6. Special ; recaution with portable electrical np lienees, 

7. Limiting accessibility t>. electrical equipment, 

S. Orientation of workman on the equipment. 


Proper Insulatio n; Proper insulation of wirvs, accessories, 
equipment is very necessary. Lack of ngor insulation may 
result into shirt-circuit which may load t< an electrical 
fire if the circuit is not pr,.tectod pr^pv-rly. It may lu-ncl 
to leakage of electricity to the body of equipment. If 
the equipment is not properly earthed, it will r, suit in an 
electric shock to the user. Before . using an electric 
equipment, it is essential t.o test the insul ■ tier, .rvsistcnco 
by means of a device* kn._>wn as insulation mi_gg~r. Insulation 
resistance b*.tween conductor to earth or between conductors 
in megohm should not be less than 50 (one 

No* of outlets 

switch controlling one lamp- will be taken as 2 outlets). 

If the wire is PVC, the value of 50 is reduced t-* 12*5. In 
no c se Insulation resistance be less than one megohm and 
if it is less than 1 megohm, the apparatus should be taker- 
out ofservice. Only use insulation tapes of go d quality. 


PROPER EARTHING : 

Proper earthing of electrical equipment is vaa 
necessary for safety. If there is proper earthing, the 
leakage current will pass to the ground and completing it 
path will result into blowing of fuse. If the fuse wire 



is of more, c vpaoity, the fuse will net blow ' i nd the body of 
electrical api 11. nce will .c quire certain potent 1 ’1 r.be'VO earth. 
If such "■ 'C \ is t* i jc'!’/ a 'person, it will result into an 
electric sheet* 


1 . 9 m 

r. 

• 

, ii 1< 

cht ck nut -minful, 

2. 15 

m /\ 



f u2 sKck. 

3. 15- 

•2b 


jnfnj shoe’: 'nd. muscular central lost. 

4. 50“ 

.1 00 


n ,y • 

pm’/ • fatal. 


High ficqucnry currents .ire less dangerous due to 
skin affect - 

The insul'tion resistance uf beds is 5 X 10 Ohms , which may 
crop to 5000 Ohms, when wot. D.C. supply is more dangerous 
than JL ,C. In /v.C. for 50 c/s, victim gets jerks 100 times per 
second. j\t zero positj.cn of the cycles, lucky person may get 
disengaged but in D.C. current flows continuously. The 
po'u1ax belief is that D.C. pulls victim to death whereas A.C. 
pul] s and trios to throw away the victim. D.C. is more 
dangerous. 

Whenever electric sup, ly is given to an electrical 
appliance hnvino metallic body, provision of earth wire 
through 3 pin plug is essential. The size of earth wire 
should not be- less than half the size of the largest current 
carrying conductor. Earth wire for 3 pin socket is 14 SWG 
copper. 

Proner_ Pole rity o f Sw.i tcj~g_a_n d Cono ^et jg-^ J *"f • _F u ^ 

The switch should always be connected in live wire and 
never in the neutral wire. Similarly the fuse wire should 
always be connected in live wir*.. 





Special Free nut I„g ns_ t,g. .°v. •ic , _. c --> d'-tr \ c : \=.. * ’ ~ J .A. s d 
DO NOT 

1 . use incs. iixet size • -i i u. c . . w ir>. s 
2* over Inn.cl JA-chct outlets, 

3 . store co mb u s t i b 1 c mo tori al nc a c o w! be 1 I -c a r> ’ , 

4. connect earth wire to gas pi; jo, and 

5. make poor joints. 

Pro-cauti ons tc uso Elee tricity in_ Ba throom, j 

1„ Locate switches outside bathroom, • m 

2. use concealed conduct wiring, 

3. dc not use portable electrical appliances, and 

4. properly earth the- Gysor. 

Special Precautions wit h.,p o rtable ele ctrical n.p;>l iLgn Cju_s _• 

^ . Use insulated bush when wire passes thm. ugh a h.-ld m 
metallic body. 

2. Do not handle electrical ap licences with wet hands. 

3, Insert dummy plug t-.ps in socket out lots t.j ci - w id children 
inserting fingers. 

4< Always switch off the sup. iy before replacin'., a >'lown off 
fuse or rep 1 acing a J.amp. 

5. Dc not disconnect a plug point by purlin f lux j bio cord. 

6. Use rubPer slippers while handling electrical appliances. 


Limiting ac c os s abil i ty t o el e ctr icnl oaui] rny nt ; 

Electrical equipment should be so inst'lled that it is 
beyond the reach of unauthorised persons. . Fbt proper indi¬ 
cation signs and caution of the operating voltage in the 
local language. 

Orientation of Workman on the equipmen ts 

The workman should seat himself in a safe position in 
such a way that in the- event of ran accident, the workman 
falls away from the live wires. 


* ******* 
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l 2.^. Vpw^onalJ^r 'in Social ch 


-n ange 


Dr. D.D. fad at 
Lecturer 


Change us the law of nature and life. Changes in 

ar< ” tns time taking place. Man may be conser- 

ud-iv-e, but he is dynamic as well. lie wants cnange. 

Changes are inevitable in life and society. m ail spheres 
01 11 ^ 7 trunys are changing. Sometimes these changes may 
be slow, in ract sc slow that people do not even perceive 
them, and there are times when they are quite rapid and 
dras tic. 


Education is the product of social cnange, but at the 
same time, it is the creator of sociat change. in the words 
of Education Commission, ri Education is expected to- change 
the attitudes and values among people and create in sham a 
desi re cor pro gr i-ss". 


Social change denotes a new mode, modifying or replacing 
the old in tile life of people or in the operation of society. 
Social change includes modification in social techniques, 
relationships ,bahaviour patterns, folkways, and institutions / 
sometimes leading to change in philosophic outlook. 

The field of social change Is very wide. It exhibits 
in many forms such as economic changes; political changes, 
religious changes, moral changes and scientific changes. 

Many factors are responsible for social change such as 
Physical environment, biological factors, technological and 
scientific factors, ideological factors and cultural factors ■> 

Change in one element of society causes change tn 
another. a change in economic conditions brings about change 
in the religious, political and social aspects of life. 
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cod by obj activity and a desire for expo rime ntati on/compara¬ 
tively a slow process. Particularly, religious and social 
structures are not keeping pace with the c'mngcs in economic 
structure, 

There are so many factors responsible for cultural 
lag such as conservatism, vested interests, different 
attitudes towards change , cultural inertia and fear, and 
cultural isolation. 


Role of the teacher in social change 

In the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan, "Education is an 
of 

agent/social change. What in simpler societies was done 

by the family and the religious soci<al and political 

institutions has to be dons by educational institutions 

today" o The teacher has the various functions to perform. 

The functions of the teacher are three-fold ~ Preservation 

of heritage, transmission of culture and dissemination of 
there by 

new knowledge/ motivating dynamism and stimulacing 

progress. . . Wc are living in an age where 

there is constant explosion of new knowledge. If the 
rising generation is to be kept abreast with the advancing 
knowledge, the teacher first keep his knowledge up-to-date. 
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Hr must be cr.v Live ere 1 perceptive. Ho must havo/rhnacmic mid 

the 

erthuciatic rer.s )iir.Uty. the functions uc/c,.c.chi ; u ebe 
sphere ^ - cl-., cu. riv-j«- ar> Outlined bo low: 

1 o Kc.* 1 'j^-j Lii r j ■- '-■ t wito u: w L\. s _loyuii r ts 

hew r> C‘.~L',' *. 1 JL. in- /ati ins -J^-p-Tiv. upon education. 

Pto rod.. 1 - v‘: t • !• "... : o. _ - n n 1 hue in j lop/ j s v r oi\ 7 high 

*the h _ c 1 - i - .coin vob-i-ful noout these changes. 

He- jhuulo h>), i iinu.'Jj :< u .ouch ’■■iU: now acv.lop.aonts in his 
nuble-ot i •_ >. .it H; must hoc-5 his knowledge np-to-rtnto; 

uih.'a/i.-i,- then, is a four of cultural lag. 

2. Aipaj.y.'piij of ei. mgees_ 

Tj . tench jit invests rhe‘ student with the capacity 
to uco his intelligence, to distinguish between right and 
wrong anr- to foiiov; certain ideals. The teacher determines 
th.- values which act as a criterion for the analysis of social 
change. Through this analysis and criticism, undesirable 
changes ax-e prevented and desirable changes are accelerated. 


3. Ove rc oming resistance to chan ges 

Certain factors create resistance in the way of 
accenting social change. Teacher should help in overcoming 

resistance. 

As sint an a c adopti ng s ocial change s 

Whenov rr some social change occurs, it s houlu be •. 

essentially adopted by teacher and he should assist people 
desirable ' - 

in adopting / changes. _ 

5 « Initiating change? The teacher should develop qualities for 

.and , _ . , 

initiating, gulling / participating mcveivancs or ^acia 

reform. The teacher should help ir: irousirg public opinion 

for the abolioiOil of many social evils such as child marriage, 

cowry, v r idow remarriage, etc. 
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6» P3rovi.cti.nr it, adi, rs’ , ni p f > '• r_soci._ d_ I.. 1 !"' ’.go,» 

3qucatic i in Inrir nuat. lx. 1 ijI-.. n.* cc ..ate. appropriate 
leadership, if social changes cvjndu^±v,o to 6L i.iocrn.c" arc to 
be introduced. . Teachers will have to take a l^aci j. i this 1 
direction. Teachers arc the most respected end responsible 

l ... - 

persons in rural areas.' They' must adopt change, and then 
provide, propar • -lenders Kip change . 
the 

i.' -'Ac del rating / process of modernisation s ( 

With the fast- increasing applied- i on of set. .net- and 
technology, the. .old - kid s traditional thinking is 3a ,r-r j. .f’- 

i * ■- i' - ; tu a . 

\ i ■* • . * 

, pally ; peplagod by .'new' 1 norms" 1 with regard to idcolog.t ^ - 

politicly,, sqcialg eeon’omic add cultural and nspimtj-jns 

, - n ' . ’ ' ' " ' , “ 1 • 1 

^ among ( l“he. indi.V’iduals, society and nations of the t -.rld ? 
Modernisation which comes about, ns a result of ervor n du ■ 
to rational thinking goes hand in hand with, development. 
Modernisation means a ‘value change’ significant institu¬ 
tional' modifications and improvements (including at lards 
of performance and achievement) . It is net a mechanical 


imitation , of some modernised country. It is not wostgroi- 
Svition, a word which is often used in place of modernisation. 

Medorbusatibh .Signifies' the applicati .n/new knowledge to 
hum,an, .affairs 'and- odhaviour. Among the most imporuant attri¬ 
butes of modernity arc high participation in national life 


empathy, n ]P jollify, _ articulation of inttj 


-r« itional 


means calculation., new a tt it tides towards work, wealth, 
savings and riskgtakingh ■ ,w 1 ' l - i ' '' ’ ‘ ‘‘ 

- . The-teacher' 1 Ms ’a 'crucial ‘ role to play in developing 

this right outlook and attitudes necessary to transform the 
educational in tituitions into creative environments helpfrl 
to ehj.Idem in their development fulfilment. The teacher 
should not have a back mind. He must rise, above 



■±y/ 


norr j.< - ■'- Kl . nc; castecrced and community , 

Th> ■ t>_. . ■ 11 - Jn- i.. to-. . ivino upai'k of learning in the 

cli.il:l tut J.ui: .rt ann mind to the healthy winds of 

change. 

8, Prum- rtiny h - nnl Integrati on a 

Eauc. ;Linn j-'or djmocrucy* citizenship, patriot!srn and 
international understanding is intimately related \;i Jo 
national integration. One of the important objectives of 
education is the achievement of social and national integra¬ 
tion because it is the basis for political unity, r u cp ->v 
to lor. nice*, social 'ind economic progress, development of 
natlonal, lanqunyu and culture, and ultimately the basis for 
a strong and united country. In the words of Dr. R'ldr-u-'rishnen 
"l* India is tj remain free, united and democratic, edncati 
should train people for unity and not localism, fur democracy 
and not dictatorship". The teacher is the key person in rho 
process of ,‘social change. He will have to inculcate proper 
attitudes om.<uq students for 'ccelcratiny the process or 
social ci'crejo ore! n ildonal integration'. 
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TEST NG OT ELECTRICAL APj-lIaKCES 


w P.C. Sin Anal, 

Head , Elec trical 
Engcj, Department. 

The ultimate aim of vocational education in Electrical 

Vfliances is that at the end of the course hen the student 

finally leaves the school, he should be able to 

! • Locate faults in electrical appliances 

2° Dismental* the electrical appliances 

3o Repair or service the electrical appliances 

Assemble the electrical appliances 

b* And finally test the electrical appliance for its 
satisfactory working and against leakage. 

To do the above jobs, a student should know the following. 
1o All the electrician tools and their proper use. 

2. All the materials required for repairs with their specifi¬ 
cations and availability in the market. 

3. All the instruments for testing and measuring. 

Thu following instruments are needed for measuring 
and testing; 

1. Ammeter 

2. Voltmeter 

3. Wattmeter 

4. Neon tester 

5Insulation moggar 
6„ Multi motor 
7o Series tect lamp eind 
8. Series test Board 


Procedure; When an plpr + rUni , . 

ical appliance is received 

repairs, the following systemic procedure should be 


for 

applied. 



The following 


1. Tho first sty, is to locate the- fault, 
t/pes of f a 1 Its may occur. 

^ ) ugc n circuit in the eTurnout. 

(b) short circuit of the . lemont 

(c) J.nkoge of current in the body of the applior.ee 
{ J) connecting leads are broken 

( .) chert circuit in che connecting loads 

/u'.y on>- cf tho testing equipment mont^ioned. above could 
ho used for locating the fault* A repair shop electrician 
no email v u s c s oiti or series tost lamp or series testing board 
or cone-tiros m.-un tester is also used. 


The gi«:cuch u ay lied for fault location should be 
sciontific an<’ .got at random. It is not tivt as so.ua as the 
electric ri; 'cue ' is .r'-ceuved for repairs, say an electric 
iron y the e lec l * i ri ’ i starts testing, the electric iron. 

It is g.Uot nos u,.)L th.it tho delect is in the - connecting leads. 
He should thwr'/'-re. first test tho connecting leads. In 
connecting „o ois, ■"’lee, the first step is zo see whetner the 

leads arc coni; ,ct cl t 1 the terminals of theplug anu the 
connect'd . often checking tho terminals, check for open 
circuit or short circuit in tho leads. If the connecting 
leads are found satisfactory, then test the electric ,iron. 


2. Dismantling the appliances After having located the fault 
if the electric iron needs dismantling, it should be dis¬ 
mantled using proper tools and taking care tnat no hc^lti , 


part is damaged during dismantling. 


3o hsecrnbl inu t he- applianc es 

% 

the appliance, the ap ■'liance 


After replacing or repairing 
should be assembled properly 


using all washers and nuts. 



4. Tosti nc, the appliance- ; After assembling the no li; nee, 
the electrical -pplinnce should bo tested stxci illy o. ins - 
loi'k n ije. This should be done with insulation mey-.or, Jho 
value of insulation r sistanco should not no less than one 
megohm. 



^Zyi'lLL IN VOCA TION AL COURS ES 


P .C.Singh.■'I, 

Hone!, Electrical 
Engg. Deportment . 

Ev' lunti< n nf Ir th the teachers end the students is a 
necessary part of the educational process. Evaluation of stu¬ 
dent is necessary to achieve certain preset gi als, objectives 
end stand'"'I 3 and also for continuous growth. The evaluation 
has also to be continuous as the student needs to be evaluated 
in every sphere cf life (i) Academic Learning; (ii) Development 
cf Vocational skills and abilities; and (iii) Desirable attitudes, 
habits and adjustments* For academic learning and practical 
skills, the student is evaluated in class room and in a 
Lab^rat'-ry or workshop* There arc many social activities in the 
schools for develcpmont of students including character. Such 
activities are (i) Sports, (ii) cultural activities, 

(iii) Debating, and (iv) Publishing scho.l magazine, etc. 


The modern concept of evaluation emphasizes the responsi¬ 
bility of the teacher not only for imparting information but 
also for the development of understanding skills, attitudes, 
and habits. Evaluation is estimation of the growth and progress 
of student in respect of fulfilment of the objectives of a 
particular curriculum. 

The functions of evaluation are as under; 

1. To collect evidence to ascertain the degree to which the 
students are progressing. 

2. To permit teachers to evaluate the effectiveness e->- , 

activities and instructional 


curricular experiences 
methods. 


\ 
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3. To make pr .visions for guiding the growth of individual 
stu:’ents • 

4, To diagnose weaknesses c f "the students. 

5„ To point out areas whore remedial measures can be taken, 

6, To provide a basis for modification of the curriculum. 

7, To introduce new experiences to moot the needs of indi¬ 
vidual. students and their groups. 

8, To change the strategics and methods of teaching for a 
particular group of students. 


P rinciples and Proced ure s of Evaluatio ns 

1 . To determine what we wish to ov Turto. Teachers and 
administrators must first define the objectives t'wards which 
the student's growth and development is to bo guided. 

2. To define what we wish to evaluate in turns of measurable 
behaviour. It is not sufficient t^ make a list of objectives, 
The objectives must .be clearly defined. For sjcarrgle, it is 
necessary to outline specifically the skills and knowledge in 
theory or practical work in the Laboratory. 

3. Selecting appr o priate si t uations ; in which to observe 
performance. The appropriate situations may be classroom* 
Laboratory or workshop. Th&bJ m:i y ho types of test items one 
jobs "that would elicit the behaviour in which we are 
interested. Observation samples s should be sufficiently 
largo and exhaustive so that information based on' students 
performance wculs give fairly accurate indications, of 

students' usual level of performance, with regard to 
existing -testsT, * - ■ 
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of tests? 

4 . Soli ct ign / a v a i 1 a b 1 c / The next stop is t c fine ; ut the 
position with rc.j''rd t^' existing tests end instruments one! 
make selection of it if possible'* jRruparnti .n of required 
tests may he undertaken, if necessary. Techniques for 
measuring perf-■imencc in np .ropriatc situations may be 
determine'' before undertaking of test development of students, 
We also ascertain whether there is any possibility of appli¬ 
cation '„f available standardised and. published tests and 
scales for measuring performance in a particular situation. 

For many situations it would be essential to construct 
necessary techniques by constituting a committee of experts. 

5. Get t ing Rec ord; Written tests provide records -of student's 
performance for scoring or evaluation. In testing manual 
rand comi' unication skills the performance can be recorded on 
audiotapes for mere reliable and objective assessment. For 
evaluation of personal characteristics of students, teacher's 
observation could be recorded in a narrative form. 

6 . Summarising the eviden ce °. The application and int erpro- 

tntiun of the results will help teachers^ and administrators 

to guide the growth and development of each student to the 

.and 

best of his individual capacity#* ability. It will also 
help to judge* the eff ectiveness of curriculum a no instruc¬ 
tional techniques that are being used and to make desirable 
modifications in them. 

Evaluation of teacher ; The student’s performance largely 
depends on teacher's mc-thocl cf teaching. Some teachers arc 
rated good and other s may bo very good. , A torcher who takes 
himself to the master’ of subject is probably mistaken. A 
teacher automatically evaluates himself on the basis of 
results of the examination of his class. 
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NTPR IMAL ASp ESSMiNT s 

Apart from other basic foundation courses, the subjects 
which relate to vocational education in electric appliances 
aro 

1. Vocational theory I, II, III, IV, V and VI. 

2. Vocational Practical I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. The 

examination marks which arc allotted both for vocational 

aro 

theory and Vocational Practical/1 00. In addition to the 
examination marks, the following sessional marks have also 
been alloted for Vocational Practicals. 

1. Vocational Practicals 1, III, IV and VI - 2b marks 

2. Vocational Practicals II and V - 50 marks (Vocational 
Practical II .and V are thn core of the Vocational Practicals. 
The woightage allowed for vocational theory is 10% and for 
Vocational Practical, it is 12.5% in I, III, IV and VI and 
15% in II and V. 

The scheme has provided sessional marks for Voc'tional 
Practicals but there are no sessional marks in Vocational 
theory. It will be advantageous to the student if some 
sessional marks say 25 are also provided for vocational 
theory. This will make the student to stirrely regularly 
ane not at the end of the year. On the basis of sessional 
marks, examinations at regular intervals may be held depend 
ingupon semester or annual system. The salient points cf 
internal assessment are: 

1 . To watch his (student's) progress throughout the year. 

^ ‘ Tc moke him study regularly ^nd not at the end of the 
year. 

o. Helps the teacher to evaluate himself. 

4. Helps the parents to watch the progress of tlfc student 
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through ,rjyi\s5 reports, 

5. Hc?l, s too Scho. 1 Mdminietrnti^n to kiu; tnc standard 
uf tik '"indent and make impxjvcMcrts l'of ore the final 
cx'iminntiM'i, 


Personn li t....T ra its ; a student should also be assessed fAr 
personality traits on the following points; 
initiative, accuracy, sincerity, co-opc-ration, attitude, 
promptness, awareness, tactfulness, readiness, willingness, 
alertness, patience, reasoning power, dimness, good con. act, 
c xcfulncss and quick response. 

Cr_itoria for Vocational skills; A student of Vccnti. nal 

Course in Electrical Appliances should acquire the fcllcv;iog 

skills; 

1 . Speed 
, 2. Accuracy 

3. Quality i.o. workmanship 

4. Productivity (i.o. quantity) 

The ultimate aim is that the student should have 
competency in above skills upto the required standard. 


ext ernal... EVAL UATION s 

External evaluation is clone by holding annual exami¬ 
nations by the Board of Education. The whole yeai work 
of tho student will be evaluated through ceclarnction of 
examination results. Schools whoso results aru very gocc 
have taken sufficient care for evaluation and -internal 
assessment. If the results are poor, apart from applying 
continuous evaluation and internal assessment, the 
examination reports submitted by external ex^min^ro 
be carefully analysed by the concerned teacher. 
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SPECIMEN LuSSON fl. 


in 


S 1 r. DorJ a:j f 
Dr. ToP, Lull';. 


Name 

of 

To cher: 

Cl as «■ s 

Name 

of 

Schools 

Periods 




Date: 
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Subjects Domestic Electric Appliances. 

Topics Electric iron and its construction and functioning. 

I. InstructionalrObj7ctives : 

1. Students will know the different parts of 
electric iron. 

2. Students will understand the uses uf electric iron. 

3. Students will know different typos of olcc:ric irons. 

H. (a) Methods: Lecture and Discussion 

(b) Media (aIDS)s Chart 

(c) Materials: Electric Iron 

(d) Equipment & Tools: Combination Pliers (200mm- INo.) 
Screw driver (2 OOrnm. 1 No.) 

III. Introduction: The teacher will introduce the topic 
by asking following qucsti>. ns £ 

1. Why do we get our clothes pressed? 

2. Do you know how many types of irons are there? 

e. Which iron is commonly used in houses now— a-days? 

IV. Statement of the Aim- Today wo are going to L_nm 
ab ou ; ’Electric Iron - its Construction and Functions'. 
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VI. Hoc 'V’d tulat i cn/Rcvis i jn % The tc ? chc-r wi L j 

points in the f il wing way- 
n . Theoretical QuestP ns — 

1. State tho principle cf rn oioctric i:c n. 

2. Explain the typos cf electric in n. 

3. Explain with nc't am 1 labelled diejr h hew an 
automatic iron w\,Tk s? 

4. State the temi-ornturL nc.uirci foi v ri .us types of 
clothes, 

5 . Wh-1 is Stoam Iron? 

6. Phot arc the causes of Shock in an electric iron? 

7. How will you find out faults from an electric iron 

B. Ap. lications Expliin- 
1 . Joults law 

2. Id.entity/ parts 

3. Bonding of Bimetal 

Symbol of capacitor ane its construction 
b. Conversion of Fahrenite to Centigrade. 

C. Practical work— 

1. Put new element in an ordinary iron. 

r. JT-C.just temperature mechanism in an automatic iron. 

VII. Bi a c k B oaid__ Sum mary 

D a t o j 
Clas s s 

Domestic Electric Ap lienees Period? 

Af__4 r P..rp_"nJ-t. s_Con_str_ucigiory_ a nd fu nct ioning 

1 « Electric Iron - it Is an instrument when heated helps 
in pressing clothes. 

C^ns ructiv n and Functioning of its different parts— 

(a) Sole plate 

(b) Heating element 

(e) and so on 

3« Principle of wc rlcinc, — 




... Tv;>t. r . - trie Ir n 

4 0 n. i l' 1 lc r i.i !.■ 1 -lie Irun--( Vtvilfc) 

% 

4. b. Kiris „f i-.iu.Mfi iron (- ct^ils) 

5. Fault fim.inrje - (lK tails) 

t K 0 i 

Di/.A3i{ £ ALOWjELKCTRlC„IlpN 




15 3- 


3 p ec i i ae n Do l no n a t r a til c n. islai LJ _^A'r_ fJ br io Ir ons) 

• .'j s_ 11 .ra j 


j i 


Cine- o 
P ^riocj 


N amo o I the T i a j. 11 „• e % 

Name of ; the schools 
Subjects Domestic Electrical Apple ancos 
Topics Repair of an Electric Iron 

I Specific objectives s The trainee will be able to 

1) visually inspect an electric iron- and 11 nr] 
the fault 

2) test the iron with insulation megger for 
continuity and insulation. 

3) dismantle the iron • 

4) replace heating element 

5) assemble the iron 

II a) Methods - Demonstration 
• b) Media (AIDS) - chart 

c) Materials - l) Heating element for iron 7 5Ow , 230v - INo, 

2) Candle - 1 No. 

3) Matcn box - I Mo. 

d) Equipment a 

Tools 3 1) Insulation meggar 500v - INo. 

2) Combination pliers 200mm-1No . 

3) Screw driver 150mm- INo 

4) Adjustable spanner-3/3 inen - INo. 

all Introductions- The teacher will discuss the use of 

electric Iron in modern houses. Teacher will emphasise 
on the charges prevalent in the market when something 
goes wrong with it. And teacher will point out the need 
of learning to correct faults and enlighten thorn on the 
possibilities of garninq by repairing iron. 

Presentation^ Following steps will be followed by the trainee 
during demonstration. 
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'O’ '.is Set — tnirm:3 while th 3 demons tiaeicu 
I j.'i' _ •- s i 

: / 1 1 . ’"i> i ii/ Ju„ pi: tr 

, y* . ..** : jmiu il connect: ons 

j) /* • t • „« r .lay nper. 'iti un 

) t 1 ioi! lor J risiii \t\ m u clement/ 

v j’ \ </.n s coi'tiuuity» 

g,,‘. r ; ; i ^ ‘ Lr; x.^r-ssn-y 

u , c<( , r j (> *rr. , \S > c ci. iueon to individually to dismantle 

i d:*tv'* the automatic iron with in a 
_ vj nf 4‘5 ints , 



1 o Kiel i; 1 ri j clement 

c 0 BimcttJ.rc Strip 

0. //'.justino Knee 

(The rriic?.i helny llncy ,:) 

4, Cent net Strip 


5. Contact Points 

6. Scrips Resistance for 
the indicator burn* 

7 . Indicating Bolt 
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AFPli NDlX .a 
Cour su- C unt^ nt 

yp.cn t ion a l izat ion ' f _Ed u c atic in 

1. Voca1iona 1 izatin ^.ucatkn - its concoct on-: 
moo nine; , signif icanco, objectives and essential 
f natures. 

21 Vocati nalization of education in India-its 
progress^ problems and future. 

3. Vocationalization of o’.ucnLijn in Andhra r , s h 
Tamil N~'du one! Karnataka v^ith special reference to 
Repair and liaintcnanc o of Electrical 7 vp j ,ij .mcos. 

d-. aims and objectives of vocati nal education# 


ERluc at ion 

1. Enuc.'i t ion - its definition. -in' meaning. Aims and 

objectives of c'’uc,->tion. E’ue-tior,, instruction 
oind training. 

2. Aims and cbjectivos f e’ucntitn at a i 1 f c rent staycs 
of school education. Kims and a bjoctivce ci higher 
secondary education in general and vaentionalised 
higher secondary ubucnti< n, in i -nticuP'r. 

3. Basic values ef the Indian Society and tlmi r 
implications fer education. 

4. Agencies of Education and their role in Voc. tional 
Education. 

5. Ecucation and social change. Role of the 
vocational teacher in social change. 

Hole and responsibilities of vocational teachers. 


7. Communication skills. 


Ill 


Educ ational Psy choWy. 

1 . Learninn ~ its n-Ourr i 

nature and process. Lonmin by 

rial and error, conditioning and. insight. 

4. Types of learning _ cognitive, affective and 

psychomotor. Learning of manipulative skills. 

• Factors affecting learning. Motivation -ryS learning 



— X 




'> • ■ "* gxinci lcn i„.f learning nnl "their 

. Hr. -i n in t*;-cna.no. 

1 *- cits manning one’ importance. 

Ch r c tori sties of adolescents. Typical pr< Moms 
It ecu nts on'! ^avs to tackle them, 
h. . t'u 1 *d<ility, interests anc 1 rptituclcs and 
in* ir oi nificonco for vocational guidance. 


lv . 


„L •-). i. 

1 . Th 


>, gy_ijhJdicnc:_rn_l % 

c ren.j t and • characteristics of geo. 

* . : n » 


!.) 

6 


Sk \.! i 
T I *.. t: 
f x r - c 

t i .* r. 
i : k .. . 
Ci- ' ' 
h \ J 


00 i 

if; 


— , 3. '! lunching. 

..•tiling skills of stimulus variation, rcin- 
M.nt, que-sti ning, explanation, demonstra- 
■n ’ 111 us *.rq tl f-n. 
r* Li <n > f teaching skills. 

.,rv.» m internet!..n techniques, 
v if to'-ching. 

... ^ . f Torching tno Vocational Course in 

- i: >n>d icaintcnance ef Electrical A;: diances". 

1 . , X ‘U,u *.! i:hj,.ctives .«f teaching the course. 

2. Tin- structure vf curricula in. vocational courses, 
c, .r.i. i.t - no* -based curriculum. Job analysis. 

3. jiJtel, f teaching the vocational course m 
Repair an.’ maintenance of Electrical upplienees, 
understanding of basic principles, observation 
of the- working models, demonstration of vw.rk, 
practical work by students and on-tho-job tr-.ini j 

4. Lesson planning. 

5. Evaluation of vocational courses of. a. practica 
nature—principles and proceduress internal 

assessment and external evaluation. 

6. Evaluation of practical work - pnoces- ^n 
product evaluation - criteria ana tec menu. 

7. Electrical Accidents and Safety rne^sur^s. 

8. Problems and difficulties'in teaching o - < 
tionol course in the Repair and' Mmnto . ' 

Electrical ,ppliancos. Problems confronting 

teachers of this course in the c ^ 
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9, NlW doveionments in the field of techno],w 

10. ('■) Cost estimating 

(h) Drawing and dosigning 

(c) Project Development 

(d) Testing of Appliances and instruments. 


Practical works 

Ti m i '; , nLT^m%TiTVfc TC-jgs»3 

1. Analysis of classroom teaching behaviour 

2. Preparation of a lesson plan/tcaching- 
learning unit, 

3. Preparation of evaluation material. 

4. Servicing/maintenance of electrical ap» liances. 

5. Preparation of prototype mo’el of an electrical 
appliance or a part thereof. 

6. Preparation ^.f project-pirn. 


Vi sits tos 


0 
<£.- 9 


3. 


Industries/business ^nt-jr: 


rises connect.«' with 


pi ductien/ rale 
appliances. 
Electric power s 


of electrical materials/ 
at i-. ns/ i ns iril la t io ns. 


Workships. 
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APPENDTX C 

QUEST IQ MUIRE FOR EV- ,LU^TIO]l.pF THE P,,CGrl .iv-jpE 

IT,L i lt if yin .; data % ■ ■ 

1. Name of the t. ^chox-trainee: 

2. Institution in which 'workings 


S.A.School/College address % 


B. Home nddress, 


Ques tio nna ire; 


To what extent were the following objectives of the 
course achieved? Put a tick mark (X) in the 
appropriate column. 


SI. Objectives Fully achieved to a Not 

No. achi- large/small achi 

, oved extent. evecl 


1. Tc develop an understanding about 
the philosophy and programme of 
vocationalisation in the country. 

2o To develop an understanding of 

the objectives of school education 
and role of the school in achieving 
them. 

3. To help them perceive their role as 
guides and agents cf social change. 

4. To develop in them understanding of 
the bie-psycho-social need., nc! 
piobloms of the adolescents. 

5. To help them understand specific 
Objectives of vocati'>n-'l courses 
in electrical appliances. 



Ob jctivcs 


\V,C 


SI. 

No. 


1“u 1 .1 ,c ii L, t/ 1 t 

-c!»i- u' , , .. Sr» -11 
c ExUnt uxirnt 


Not 

•^chioved 


6o To help thorn develop skills 
for torching in genera1. 

7. To help them develop com- 

ppfence to tench the v^crtii n.^1 
subjects of their speciali¬ 
sation on the basis of 
accepted principles of 
psychology and teaching. 

8. To help thorn develop skills 
for practical work in the 
course. 


2. What in your opinion 'wore the maj r strengths -nd 

weakness uf the course from the academic 9 adininis tr 'tivc- 
ond organisational p ints of view? 

( a) ^endemic - g p s r s 

Strengths 


(b) Administrative and orgnnisnti^nol 


Strengths 


iVcnkncsseS . 


3. 


To what extent 


did you benefit fr- m trie 


course? 


Si. Me. Areas 


1 . 
2. 

3. 


4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


Voc a t i'. na l i s at ion of education 
houcatronal psycholoqy 
Teacher -nd Education in the 
India n Society. 

le iching skills and competencies 
Teachmy of the ^electrical 
ap[-;liancos ccurse . 

Pr.-ctical/Proj e-ct work in the 
wo rk s h o .. 


Vury 

much 


Much Some Not at 
what all 







v ;< rk was 


Mark 

!»cnc-j 


the 
' i c i 


extent to 
:1 to you? 


which practice,’ 


Very Much Some Net at 
much What 11 


1= General Teaching skills. 

2=. Teaching of Electrical 
appliances course. 


b) 

How beneficial were 
your field trips? 


c) 


How beneficial were 
your r juc'st Ibcturdb? 


Very Much Some Hot at 
much what all 


Very Much Some Not at 
much what all 


5. What is y:ur opinion about the thre-^’-wcduration of this 
course with 3) hours 1 octuros/di sc-ut-aicn^/pr c.tical 

work every clay? 

(a) The course was 

1„ adequate in dursti -n. 

2o snorter than needed. 

3. longer than nodded. 

(b) With the same ccurse content, the course should be of 

1. three weeks’ duration as at present. 

2. one month's duration. 

3. one and a half month's duration. 

4. 15 days' duration. 

6. What is your overall opinion about the course? 

Excellent Very .good Good.., So-so Not satis fa ctory 




Govt. College, Nandikotkur, 
Nandyal, Kurnocl Dist., 

Kurnoul District, Andhra Pradesh 
ANDHRa. PFl DESH. 
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GUESTLECTURES 


Da te Name & Designation 

of the Guest Lecturer 


Subj ect 


27 , 5.86 Dr.Gopalechar, asst. Professor, Universal Motors 
1 N.I.E. Mysore. * 1 Moxors 

Motors arc briefly divided into two typos-: 1. d C Mntnr. 
and 2. a.C- Motors. All a.C. motors cannot be used in D.C. supply, 
except one kind called Universal Motor, Universal motor has 
construction like D.C. Series motor. Principal clifferonces are thi 
lamination of / o k c, field poles and armature, to reduce edc'y 
current and hystorisis losses. Effects of its application both on 
D.c, and a.C. arc same. 


Universal motors are high speed and multi speed motors having 
D.C. series motors characteristic. Current in field and armature' 
are same. 

Applications ; 1 . Hair driers 2. Anxie 3. Egg beaters 4. .Vaccurn 

Cleaners, etc. 


1,28.5.86 Mr. Harjondra Swnmy, General Services of District 

Manager, District Industries Industries Centre to start 
Centre, Mysore, new Industry. 

hr. He. gen urn Swnmy of District Industries Centro, Mysore 
explained various typos of services being rendered by the DIC to 
start new industr' , such rs procedures for registration of indus¬ 
tries, getting* lie once and financial assistance from DIC And other 
agencies. Ho also explained various schemes sponcered by the DIC 
for starting now industry, such as TRYSEM, Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme, Rural artisans Development Programme, Plans for . 
Scheduled Caste, Employment Development Programme, Tribal Self- 
employment Development Programme, Western Ghat Employment Develop¬ 
ment Programme and Drought-prone Area Development Programme, etc. 


3.31.5.86 Sri P.G. Sothurnman, Assistance given by KSSIDC tu 

Deputy General Manager, now entorpreneurs . 

Karnataka State Small Scale 
Industries Dev. Corpn., Mysore. 

Mr. P.G. Sothuraman, explained the various _ activities of 
KSSIDC. nt first they used to erect sheds and give the same to ^th, 
entorpreneurs on rural basis. Then they charnged the scheme ana 
and now they are giving the sheds to the enterpreneurs on ea y 
instalment, or hire purchase system. They purchase scarce 
materials such as coal, coke, iron, etc. and distribute them 
the enterpreneurs. They file tenders on behalf of the ente - 
Preneurs thus helping them in marketing their Pf°aucxs. i toy 
also conduct exhibitions and give technical assis 

enterpreneurs. : ■ 

4 ' 3.6.86 Sri „.R.Rnmn Rao, jisst. apprenticeship Training 

General manager, DEML, for vocational teachers 

Belavadi Industrial /vpeg, Mysore- 

Sri. Ramn Rao elaborated on the following ^g^ydent's at 
Competencies and behaviours _expected of voco “ nisatipn D f 
.the commencement of apprenticeship training, ^ 

apprenticeship training of vocational students by DEML, a , 
Co ~oporation between the industry and the senoo . 


* * * •# * * * 
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SI. Date of 
No. Visit 

1. 23.5.86 

2. 23.5.86 


3. 23.5.86 


4. 30.5.86 

5. 30.5.86 

6 . 2 . 6.86 


APPEN DI X - E 

Visits and Guest Lectures 
VISITS 


Industry/Enterprise/ 
Place visited 

M/s. Kirloskar Elec.Co. 
Ltd., Belawadi 
Industrial Area, 

MYSORE. 

Vijaya Lamps, 

Industrial Area, 

MYSORE. 


Krishnaraja Sagar Dam, 
MYSORE. 


Sri K. Seshadri Iyer, 
Hydro Power Station 
of Sivasamudram, 


Purpose/particulars 
of visit 

Assembling of control panel- 
for speed control of D.C. 
motors by using Thyristors. 

Manufacturing of filaments 
for lamps of 25 W to 200V in 
different stages from raw 
tungsten wire including re¬ 
drawing; twisting and final 
testing of the filament. 

To see the display of illu¬ 
mination: and working of xa 
electronic musical founts] 
and also to see the 
Botanical aspects of the 
Garden. 

To see power generation by 
using stored hycJel energy, 

To see 

/ places of historical, 
cultural, architectural 


Chamundi Hills, Mysore. 

Talakad Temple, Somnath- 
pOr Temple, Srirangapatna- and sculptural importance 
Tippu's palace, Ranganatha 
Temple. 

r, 

Mysore Sandal Wood To see the manufacturing 

Factory end Mysore Silk process of two famous 
Factory, industries of Karnataka. 



I "7 7 

appendix f 

Part:chants 

1 . The vocatTonal course in "the Repair and Maintenance of ‘ 

Electrical Appliances is a highly useful course, especially 
In urbc.n areas* There is, in general^a high demand for 
this course-. Xt may, therefore, be introduced in more 
schools In areas having such demand. 

2. The course has a good potential for self-employment, 
which requires high entrepreneurial ability and working 
competence. The duration of the course may, therefore, 
bo increased by one year. This would also enable the 
vocational passouts to become eligible for government 
loans at the age of 18. 

3. In all important decisions/actions such as admission, 
selection or preparation of textbooks,,development of 
instructional materials and conduct of theory and 
practical examinations at the state, district and 
school level, vocational teachers must be involved. 

They should particularly be Incy c .-iy. l v c } in the^ setting of 
question papers and evaluation of answer scrip- ** 

4. The syllabus for the course needs revision on tne basis 
of accumulated experience of vocational teachers and new 
development in the field. Electrical drawing, which has 
been deliberately omitted in the A*P. syllabus, is 
essential for this course and may be reintroduced. The- 
syllabus should also be evenly distributee throughout 
the course duration. 

B*. Duration of the semester may be increased from 4 to 5 

months to cope with the course content and more periods 
may be allotted for the teaching of general subjects 
like language and science. 



In order to ensure uniformity in teaching and evalua¬ 
tion and to provide academic support co the teachers 
and students, textbooks for the course as also teachers' 
guides may be prepared by ,the states on a priority basis* 
Also reference books, periodicals and other instruc¬ 
tional materials and aids such as demonstration kits, 
models and charts may be provided to the schools or 
necessary funds given for this purpose. 

Essential equipment, toals and materials which arc by 
and largo, inadequate at present must be provided to 
the schools running this course. In the absence of lb 
these, teaching and evaluation of this course which is 
predominantly of a practical nature becomes a farce. 
Further, provision for its replenishment and updating 
must be made in case of -schools where it were supplied 
in the beginning. Also, finances may bo provided 1 on a 
recurring basis for the purchase of consumable materials. 
Visits to Indus trios /enterpris cs fcJmm a very important 
part of this course. However, such visits are’not 
allowed by many industries for obvious reasons. 

Ino.ustry may be made aware of its responsibility to¬ 
wards vocational education by the State Government 
through appropriate publicity with the help of mass- 
media ana also by promulgation of necessary orders, 
by the Industries Department, wherever necessary. 

Such visits to outside places may be financed by the 
State Government", at least in case of poor students 
and T.A./D.a. for the accompanying staff- 
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Vocational teachers teaching this course are by and 
large untrained in pedagogy. Although, most of thorn 
possess polytechnic diplomas in Electrical Engineering, 
they lack sufficient practical ability. Hence, in- 
service programmes of both pedagogical and practical 
training may be organize'cl by the respective State 
Governments on a regular basis with the help of 
NCERT, RCEs, CTl3» TTTIs, SCERTs, etc. 

10, Apprenticeship training should bo provided for all the 
students passing this course. The Government may 

t 

extend the Apprenticeship Act and make it obligatory 

for all public/private enterprises covered under the 

Factory Act to provide such training. The period of 

apprenticeship training may be increased to one year. 

Besides, monthly apprenticeship allowance for the first 

six months, apprentices should be paid one half of the 

salary of a regular worker during the latter half of 

their training. The expenditure on their salary should 

be shared between the government and tho employer. 

for the 

11, Massive efforts should be made ^ v/publicity of this 
course among the general public and the employing 
agencies in order to enhance their awareness about 
it and its popularity. Stipends/scholarships may 
also be given to meritorious students for attracting 
the best among them. 

1 2. Recognition of this course may be obtained by the 
state governments from all concerned agencies for 
employment purposes. Recruitment rules in concerned 
government departments and public sector undertakings 
should be got modified for preferential employment pf 



dated salary which excludes allowances or increment or 

both. The salary is also much below that of teachers 

with comparable qualifications or responsibility and 

salary is paid often for 9 months only. In aacition, 

part-time teachers who are mostly unemployed electrical 

diploma holders are employed on an hourly or weekly basic 

The plight of such teachers is worse still with very low 

earnings.and no 70 b security whatever. Lack of job 

security? a docent income, promotional avenues and 

chances of pr fessional growth aro serious hindrances 

in the effective organisation and teaching of this course. 

Valuable experience, commitment and dedication cannot 

grow or accumulate because of the above reasons. 

It is/strongly recomrt ended that; /therefore, 

All diploma holders who have put m three years of 
regular/part-time service as vocational teachers should 
be maue permanent. If the course is closed down in 
one school, they may be transferred to another schoc 1 
where such a course is started. Or they may be 
nbsorbea in ccncernecl government departments dealing 
with electricity/electrical goods/appliances. The 
overall oemand for services in the field of electrical 
engineering in the next two decades is bound to increase* 
rather than decrease. 

A core of teaching staff i.e. at least two teachers 
per course may be employed on a permanent basis with 
uniform scale, -allowances and service conditions 
comparable to those for graduate trained teachers. 

For practical work only, part-time experts may be 
employed from government departments, public-sector 
uncertakings, private employment sector and retired 
persons. 

Payment of salaries to part—time/full—time vocational 
teachers should be made regular by simplifying complicated 
procedures. The rate of payment for part-time experts 

should be attractive enough to have real experts. ^ 
directive may be issuedto this effect by the State 
Governments. 




vocational students in jobs connected with their trainin 

13. Since the course has a lot of self-employmetit potential , 
all state agencies and their district/local counterparts 
concerned with entrepreneurial/industrial development 
and employment such as Small Scale Industries DepartnrJK 
District Industrial Development Centres, State Finance 
Corporations and banks must come forward to help and 
guide the vocational students in self-employment 
ventures. A government directive should be issued to 
this effect and appropriate mechanisms for providing hoi, 
should be established. 

14. Efforts should be made by the state governments to studv 
and overcome obstacles in the way of self-employmetit of 
vocational * -’dcn+c. To enable the vocational students 
to practise this vocation on their own without having to 

pass another examination of the State Electricity 
Inspectorate, recognition of the course may be obtained 
from the State Electricity Inspectorate after incluclin¬ 
appropriate content on safety measures in the theory 
and practical work requirements of the course. 

15. For those students who arc unable to engage in 
empl^yment/sclf-employment for reasons beyond their 
control, diploma/dogroe level vocational courses in 
the same area may be started. Provision may also be 
made in the existing polytechnic/technical courses fer 
admission of such students. 

16. The salary status and working conditions of the voca¬ 
tional teachers o.f this course are by and large deplcr:’ , 

continued 

Except for the teachers who have boon from the 

erstwhile bifurcated/diversified courses, all teachers 
havebeen employed un a temporary basis with a consoli- 
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dated salary which excludes allowances or increment or 
both. The salary is also much below that of teachers 
with comparable qualifications or responsibility and 
salary is paid often for 9 months only. In addition, 
part-time teachers who are mostly unemployed electrical 
diploma holders are employed on an hourly-or weekly basis. 

The plight of such teachers is worse still with very low 
earnings and no job security whatever. Lack of job 
security, a decent income, promotional avenues and chances 
of professional growth are serious hindrances in the 
ef■ective organisation and teaching of this course. 

Valuable experience, commitment and dedication cannot 
grow or accumulate because of the above reasons. It is, 
therefore, strongly recommended that i - 

1 . j-ill diploma holders who have put in three years of 

regular/part-time service as vocational teachers should 
be made permanent. If the course is closed down In one 
school, they may be transferred to another school where 
such a course is started. Or they may be absorbed in 
concerned government departments dealing with electri¬ 
city/electrical goods/appliances. The overall demand 
for services in the field of electrical engineering 
in the next two decades is bound to increase, rather 
than decrease, 

2. A core of teaching staff i*.e. at least two teachers 
per course may be employed on a permanent basis with 
uniform scale, allowances and service conditions 
comparable to those for graduate trained teachers. 

3. For practical work only part-time experts may be 
employed from government clepa j tments , public-sector 
undertakings, private employment sector and retired 
persons. 

4. Payment of salaries to part-time/full-time vocational 
teachers should be maderegular by simplifying compli¬ 
cated procedures. The rate of payrpent for part-time 
experts should be attractive enough to have real experts. 

a* 

A directive may be issued to this effect by the State 
Government. * .cute of ; 



